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PREFACE 

In the following pages, the author seeks to 
provide a key for unlocking the treasures 
contained in the great Mediaeval Allegory. 
He has set down in plain prose the first part 
of Dante's Dream, applying himself specially 
to the religious and the ethical interpretation 
thereof; and he has done this in the hope 
that they may serve as an introduction to a 
direct acquaintance with the work of the 
Master himself. 

He has received valuable help, in the cor- 
recting of the proofs, from Mr W. Murison, 
M. A, Grammar School, Aberdeen ; and from 
Mr A. J. Butler, of Cambridge, the eminent 
Dante scholar. In a letter received from 
Mr Butler, the chief aim of the book has 
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Preface 

been correctly stated: "I think you have 
satisfactorily brought out that Righteousness, 
justitia, is the great object for which Dante 
is always contending, and that its contrary, 
aipidigia, is the source of all wickedness. w 
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THE DREAM OF DANTE 



CHAPTER I 



THE DREAMER 



€i 



. . Thou shalt prove 
How salt the savour is of other's bread ; 
How hard the passage, to descend and climb 
By other's stairs.*' 

The story of Dante's Dream, according to 
Carlyle the most enduring thing Europe 
has produced, naturally suggests something 
to begin with concerning the Dreamer and 
his life of exile and bitterness. Dante 
Alighieri was born in the sweet city of 
Florence in 1 265. The family of Alighieri, 
although old, was of no great social impor- 
tance. They were Guelphs. Guelph and 
Ghibelline were the party names that divided 
the Florence of that day. The former were 
the stricter sort of folk who upheld the 
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The Dream of Dante 

cause of national independence, and who 
had the Church, with all her great power, 
behind them. The Ghibellines, on the other 
hand, were more inclined to be worldly, but 
they had upon the whole juster ideas of 
what constituted right government. They 
aimed at a universal empire with Rome 
at the head, and they had more faith in 
the rule of an emperor than of a pope. 
Dante never belonged to the Ghibelline 
party, though, with the rest of the " white " 
Guelphs, he had to act with them for 
a time. 

Nothing of importance occurred to the 
poet in his early years except the beginning 
of Beatrice's extraordinary influence over 
him. When they first met she was eight 
years of age and he a year older. After 
that they seldom saw each other, but her 
image never departed from his thoughts. 
Nine years later they seem to have crossed 
each other's path again, but Beatrice only 
exchanged salutations with the young poet. 
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After this they met at a wedding feast, 
but the meeting was not quite happy. They 
never saw each other again. Beatrice mar- 
ried and died soon afterwards. From that 
day, however, the thought of Beatrice pos- 
sessed him more than ever, and he determined 
to write about her what had never been 
written about woman before. The result 
was his great poem, or Divine Comedy, as 
it is called, at which he toiled till it made 
him lean. 

Dante played several parts in life, and all 
of them creditably. Whether he became 
a Franciscan Friar is uncertain, but we know 
that he was for a time a soldier. In 1289 
he was at the battle of Campaldino and 
according to an old chronicle " fought 
vigorously on horseback when he was ex- 
posed to very great danger." 

He was married to Gemma of the Donati 
family, by whom he had four children. 
One of the sons, Peter, became a lawyer, 
and wrote a commentary on his father's 
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The Dream of Dante 

great poem. Another, James, rose to be 
a canon of the church. Beatrice, one of 
the daughters, was a nun in the convent 
of Ravenna. 

Although the dreamer of the grandest 
dream, Dante was at the same time an 
active public man. The highest office 
open to the citizens of Florence was that 
of prior, and to this post Dante was 
elected. This civic elevation, however, 
proved the source of all his troubles. 
Party feeling was running high at the 
time, and unscrupulous men brought false 
accusations against him and others of 
bribery and corruption. The poet was pro- 
nounced guilty and punishment inflicted. 
That consisted of confiscation of goods and 
banishment. The rest of his life accord- 
ingly was passed in exile. He never returned 
to Florence. That his downfall was wholly 
the work of wicked men, the faithful 
chronicler of the period, Villani, confesses. 
This we may accept as the true account 
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of the matter, since Villani belonged to the 
party that unjustly condemned the un- 
fortunate poet. 

Dante travelled far and saw many places 
during the next twenty years of his life. 
It is said that he even visited England. 
During the years of exile, besides composing 
his great Dream and several other works, 
he addressed letters of remonstrance to the 
city that had been so cruel. "My people, 
what have I done unto you?" are the 
words with which he begins one of them, 
like another Jeremiah. In another he says, 
"You who transgress every law of God 
and map, and whom the insatiable maw 
of avarice urges headlong into every crime, 
does not the dread of the second death 
haunt you?" 

It is pleasant to think that he never 
altogether lacked friends, some of them 
good friends, like Can Grande of Verona 
and the Count of Polenta. At Ravenna, 
with the last named, he ultimately found 
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The Dream of Dante 

a home, and there died in 1321, not an 
old man. There too he was buried, and 
at Ravenna his dust remains unto this 
day. Five times the people of Florence 
have attempted to get his bones back to 
their native city ; but the citizens of Ravenna 
with commendable stubbornness have refused 
to give them up. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE DREAM 



" So may God grant thee, reader, to gather fruit 
of thy reading." 

Curiously enough, Dante named his Dream 
a comedy. He did this for two reasons. 
First, he wrote it in the vernacular and 
not in the Latin language, that people using 
the speech of every day life might be able 
to understand it. So it more resembled 
comedy he thought than tragedy, inasmuch 
as the language of the former is homely 
rather than grand. Then, in the second 
place, tragedy usually begins well but ends 
disastrously ; while in a comedy the 
troubles are at the outset but all is well at 
the dose. Similarly in the Dream of Dante, 
the first parts are sad and gloomy, but 
Paradise brightens up the conclusion. 
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The Dream of Dante 

The scenery of the Dream is, as we 
should expect, in harmony with the ideas 
of the age. The invisible regions visited 
by the poet and his fellow-traveller are 
within the visible universe. Hell is a cavity 
in the earth's interior, hollowed out by 
Lucifer's fall from heaven, and consists of a 
series of circles ever-narrowing and reaching 
to the centre of our globe. The intermediate 
state of Purgatory, intended for those not 
fit for heaven yet too good for hell, is a 
mountain in the southern hemisphere, in a 
region of the world never visited by living 
man. At the summit of this hill of purifica- 
tion is the old earthly paradise where our 
first parents dwelt. Following out the poet's 
necessarily restricted notions of locating the 
unseen regions within the seen, we discover 
Heaven up among the stars. The redeemed 
spend eternity in one or more of the glorious 
spheres. In these bright worlds are the 
many mansions spoken of by Christ. Words- 
worth gives utterance to the same thought : — 
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*» The stars are mansions built by Nature's hand 
And y haply, there the spirits of the blest 
Dwell clothed in radiance, their immortal vest." 

Turning now from the title and scenery 
to the meaning of the Dream, let us 
constantly remember that the poet aims 
at far more than a description of the state 
of the departed. Dante in his " mystic* 
unfathomable song " is the poet of righteous- 
ness, and his subject is the whole moral 
government of God. He wishes to impress 
upon us the paramount claims of a holy life. 
With this aim in view he strips the wicked 
bare of every adventitious rag, and makes 
us tremble at what is left. He shows us 
also how man who came from God, can alone 
return to Him. Further, what we may 
describe as historical or political tendency, 
can easily be discerned in the Dream. The 
poet of righteousness does not conceive 
it likely that we shall win the crown by 
ourselves alone or apart from the social order 
of which we form a part. Accordingly he 
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The Dream of Dante 



lets us see the ideals of government which 
are likeliest to help man to happiness here 
and blessedness hereafter. The dominant 
note of the song, however, is nothing 
but the improvement of men in righteous- 
ness. To use his own words, he seeks u to 
rescue those who are living in this life from 
a state of misery and to lead them to a state 
of felicity/ 1 

Throughout The Inferno — the subject of 
our study at present — one is amazed, if not 
shocked, at the amount of the grotesque and 
the ridiculous in a poem so serious written 
by a poet so grave. The truth is, sin was 
not regarded by Dante as mere moral trans- 
gression, but as something which made the 
sinner a ludicrous and contemptible creature. 
Of a pitiful disposition by nature, Dante 
seems also to have indulged in a spirit of taunt 
and raillery, for which there can be no doubt 
he had the highest authority. Holy Scripture 
itself contains satire, and even the God of 
Holiness sits in the heavens laughing at 
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human folly. Classical models, moreover, 
familiarise us with this peculiar treatment 
of evil. The essence of satire and ridicule is 
to view conduct from the aesthetic standpoint, 
and this led the old Greek mind to speak of it 
as beautiful or uncomely where we, under the 
influence of Christian ideas, speak of it as 
right or wrong. Sin in this view is not 
merely a thing morally heinous, it is some- 
thing repulsive, sometimes even so ludicrous 
as to merit derision. The Reformation in 
Germany and in Scotland owed not a little 
to those who regarded the evils prevailing 
around them from this point of view. Sir 
David Lindsay in Scotland held up the vices 
ot the clergy to ridicule in his verses. In 
Germany, Lucas Cranach did the same in 
his woodcuts. Pascal puts forward a 
plea for the use of religious raillery worth 
remembering. He had been attacked for 
not conducting his controversy seriously 
enough, for laughing in his sleeve at his 
opponents. This was his noble reply: — 
b 17 



The Dream of Dante 

"As Christian truths are deserving of love 

and respect, so the errors which contradict 

them are deserving of hatred and contempt ; 

because there are two things in the truths 

of our religion ; a divine beauty which makes 

them lovely and a holy majesty which makes 

them venerable ; and there are also two thing* 

in error; impiety which makes it disgusting, 

and impertinence which makes it ridiculous? 

The mediaeval poet was evidently at one 

with Pascal in his partiality for the weapon 

of ridicule and the grotesque. In the 

elaboration of his high ethical ideas, he uses 

it freely : and the ethical, let me repeat, was 

his great aim. The Dream which he dreams 

is more than a description of the state of 

the dead, more than a glorification of the 

blessed Beatrice, more than the outline of 

an ideal polity. The subject closest to 

Dante's heart is " man in so far as by merit 

or demerit in the exercise of free-will, he is 

exposed to the rewards or punishments of 

justice." 
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CHAPTER III 



THE SIN OP INDECISION 



Speak not of them, but look and pass them by." 



At the age of thirty-five or thereby, our 
poet found himself astray, among the mazes 
of a gloomy thicket. For a brief moment, he 
enjoyed a glimmer of hope. He escaped 
from the wood and stood on a sunless plain. 
Before him rose a high mountain. Near the 
summit golden sunbeams played and sparkled. 
They seemed inviting him to climb. He 
made the attempt, but was immediately re- 
pulsed. First a panther leaped out and 
blocked his path. Then a lion glared at 
him as if about to make a rush. Behind the 
lion stood a she-wolf, most dreadful of 
beasts. 

The poet began to retrace his steps in 
despair, when to his great delight help time- 
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ously appeared. It was Virgil who came to 
his rescue to guide him past the dangers 
that threatened. The three formidable 
beasts were representations of sensuality, 
pride, and avarice, the deadly foes with which 
every one has to contend in youth, manhood, 
and middle life. The poet hailed the illus- 
trious bard, and the latter replied in a voice 
that was hoarse through disuse. Virgil 
had been sent by Beatrice to guide his 
feet into the ways of peace. Their path 
would lie through many an untraversed 
region and what he saw he would tell to 
the world. 

Here we may pause to notice the high place 
assigned to Virgil by scholars and thinkers 
in the Middle Ages. Dante exhausts even 
his rich vocabulary in his use of endearing 
epithets. He calls Virgil his Master, 
his good Master, bis dear Master, bis dear 
Lord, bis gentlest Father, a Sea of Wisdom. 
Dante owed a great deal to Virgil. The 
latter had been to many a schoolmaster to 
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bring them to Christ. In The Purgatorio, 
Statius is made to say of him beautifully : — 

" Thou didst, as one 
Who, journeying through the darkness, bears a 

light 
Behind, that profits not himself, but makes 
His followers wise, when thou exclaimed'st, ' Lo ! 
A renovated world, Justice return'd, 
Times of primeval innocence restored, 
And a new race descended from above. 9 
Poet and Christian both to thee I owed." 

Of Beatrice, the soul and inspiration of 
the poem, something must here be said. 
When introduced to us at this place in 
Virgil's narrative, she is one of the spirits 
around the throne of God. She is not now 
to the poet a dead lover, but the embodiment 
of Heavenly Wisdom who guides those like 
himself who are seeking their way through 
time to the celestial hill-tops. As an earthly 
maiden, men had said, when they saw her, 
"This is no woman, but one of the fairest 
of the angels of heaven. This is a miracle. 
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Blessed be the Lord who knoweth how to 
work so wonderfully." She had died at 
twenty-two years of age, too good for this 
world. The angels were grudging her from 
heaven. God just kept them waiting long 
enough, so our dreamer thought, to give him 
such impression of her grace and worth that, 
lamenting the irreparable loss of her, he 
might wander through the abodes of the lost, 
as he was now about to do under Virgil's 
guidance and tell them 

" I have beheld the hope of all the blest." 

Journeying on, the poet pilgrims came to 
the gate of the starless world and read the 
awful words 

" All hope abandon, ye who enter here." 

Within they beheld a terrible scene. A 
procession of spirits, weary and in pain, were 
following a banner that seemed never to halt, 
while wasps and other insects were stinging 
the unhappy creatures till the blood ran down 
their naked limbs. Who were they ? Those 
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who had been neutrals, who had never taken 
a decided stand on one side or other. They 
had loved a life of ease and non-committal and 
had feared the reproach of men, and now they 
spent their existence smarting under venom- 
ous attack and marching unceasingly after a 
flag. The poet was bidden not talk of them 
but only look and pass on. Among them he 
saw those angels who took neither God's 
part nor the rebels', but waited to see which 
side would win. Dante could with difficulty 
keep back tears. 

It is to be noted that the neutrals are 
doomed to follow their unresting banner, and 
endure the trials they evaded during their 
life time, in a nameless outer court of the 
kingdom of darkness. They are not allowed 
a circle to themselves like the other inhabi- 
tants of the gloomy city. The poet thereby 
holds them up to special reproach. Nor 
need we marvel that he should do this. He 
had been no neutral. He had known what 
it was to take a stand and suffer for it. 
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While he was dreaming this immortal dream, 
he was in exile for his convictions. Naturally 
therefore those who first pass before him in 
the nether regions are just the poor-spirited 
creatures who have not been out and out on 
either side, who have taken the middle 
course of selfishness and expediency, instead 
of the cause of God and truth at all costs. 

In life there are questions on which a 
man may or may not decide — many such 
questions — purely speculative questions in- 
volving no moral or religious principle. But 
there are others on which it is imperative 
that we make it known how we stand, 
questions in regard to which to hesitate may 
be sin and to vacillate perdition. 



CHAPTER IV 

GREAT SPIRITS OF THE PAST 

" These of sin 
Were blameless ; and if aught they merited 
It profits not, since Baptism was not theirs." 

How the two pilgrims succeed in crossing 
the river Acheron and reach the threshold of 
the blind world through which they are to 
travel, with its ever-narrowing circles tapering 
downwards to the earth's core, we are not 
told. As in the Apocalypse of St John, the 
journey seems to have been made amid 
lightnings and thunders and voices. They 
enter a forest the trees of which are men's 
souls. Sighs are in the air, proceeding from 
grief rather than pain. It is the abode of 
the righteous heathen and the unbaptised, 
called Limbo, the borderland between pain 
and peace. Even Virgil grows pale with 
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pity. Little wonder. Here are great 
spirits of the past whose only crime is 
ignorance of Christ — Socrates, wisest of the 
Greeks; Aristotle, master of those who know; 
the mighty Saladin, conqueror of the East. 
|The Mediaeval Church had no mansion for 
these "other sheep" of Christ. Dante, 
llthough loyal to the traditional creed, breaks 
out in impatience with it now and then. 
Here, for instance, he asks whether there is 
any hope for such as have been excluded 
from heaven less through their errors than 
ytiieir misfortune. He is told that when 
l/our Lord descended into Hell, some were 
liberated, such as Moses, David and the 
Patriarchs; but none others before or since 
that time. 

In speaking of our Lord, let it be noted 
that Virgil does not name Him but simply 
speaks of The Mighty One. Not once, 
in the whole course of the dreary journey is 
Christ mentioned by name. In this manner, 
the poet shows his great reverence for the 



Great Spirits of the Past 

Lord. He will not employ a Name so holy 
in a place so unholy. 

The region in which the travellers find 
themselves is Virgil's own country in the 
world of shades, and when they draw nigh 
to a spot unusually bright for a land so 
dreary, a voice is heard breaking the silence, 
and one summons his companions to welcome 
back the bard who has been absent execut- 
ing the commission of the Queen of Heaven. 
Four stately figures thereupon advance with 
faces expressive of something that is neither 
joy nor sadness ; these turn out to be Homer, 
Horace, Ovid, and Lucan, and they hail Virgil 
as the fifth of their illustrious band. A high 
honour awaits Dante. Him they welcome 
as the sixth in rank among the world's great 
bards. Then hand in hand discoursing by 
the way on high mysterious themes, the 
choice spirits approach a castle composed of 
rich and solid masonry, having towers, turrets, 
massive doors, moat and embrasured battle- 
ments. Through one gate after another, 
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seven in all, the illustrious spirits enter and 
reach a capacious court consisting of several 
fields of fresh green grass. Here groups of 
spirits are found congregated, all renowned 
in their day and still famous, so that Dante 
feels that only to look at them makes him 
respect himself the more. They were not 
forward in speaking, but when they did speak 
it was in tones so sweet and reverend, 
and withal so seriously and with such autho- 
rity, that it was a wonderful thing to see 
and hear. Caesar was there with his hawk- 
like vision ; Plato and moral Seneca ; Euclid, 
Averroes, Orpheus and many another. Shut 
out from Paradise, being unbaptised, they 
passed their time in one another's choice 
company, amid interesting and beautiful 
surroundings as different from the ordinary 
condition of lost souls as their characters and 
lives had been dissimilar to theirs. 

Nowhere is the self-consciousness of genius 
better seen than here when Dante dreams 
that the five illustrious bards of antiquity 
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call him to be of their number. All men of 
genius, poets, prophets, inventors, military 
leaders, know their own value and assign to 
themselves their proper place on the roll of 
fame. And we can easily see the meaning 
of Divine Providence in this self-conscious- 
ness that accompanies genius. The man of 
genius has usually a lonely time of it. Few 
appreciate him. He is not understood by 
his age. It is well then that he is charged 
with a good measure of self-reliance, so that 
the opposition of men may not turn him from 
his true course, or their cruel neglect tempt 
him to speak in another voice than his own. 



CHAPTER V 

PAOLO AND FRANC ESC A 

" A thousand more he showed me and by name 
Pointed them out whom love bereaved of life." 

The travellers now descend to the second 
circle. Those found there are the un- 
chaste who have died impenitent, such as 
have run riot in unholy love. Being lower, it 
is a narrower circle than the first, but what 
it wants in room it makes up in misery. 

Here dwells Minos, the Judge of Hell, here 
holds he his fantastic court and here by the 
lash of his tail he indicates each newcomer's 
quarters in the nether regions. After this 
grotesque fashion the poet expresses the 
contempt which all men should feel for bold 
unblushing evil-doing. The doers of such 
deeds receive sentence from a beast, as if to say 
a rational judcatory were too good for them. 



The impure are hurled and dashed about 
roughly by the force of a furious blast that 
drives onward unrestingly like the rage of 
an angry sea. Lamentable condition for the 
lovers of pleasure to be brought to! All 
their dalliance is now ended and for them 
nothing remains but exposure to wind and 
hail and blinding tempest that never pause 
and never terminate. 

The poet is aghast at the excessive 
numbers occupying the circle. They re- 
semble the long drawn out procession of 
birds in winter, on their migratory flight to 
a warmer clime. Notable among them is 
the fascinating Cleopatra, the gifted princess 
whose fatal charms lured so many great ones 
into her snare. Two sweep along before 
the blast locked in each other s arms in an 
eternal embrace. These are Paolo and 
Francesca of tragic memory. Seeing the 
poet's eye following them with interest, they 
turn aside to where he and the master are 
standing, in close attachment, like a pair of 
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turtle doves. They rehearse their dolorous 
romance. The hearing of it so affected 
the younger man that he fell at their feet 
as dead. The house of Ravenna to which 
Francesca belonged, and the lord of Rimini, 
father of Paolo, had a long standing feud. 
Nothing seemed so likely to heal it as a 
marriage between two members of the 
warring families. Some time, therefore, 
previous to the year 1281, a union of this 
kind was arranged to take place between 
the fair Francesca on the one part and the 
lord of Rimini's son and heir, elder brother 
of Paolo, on the other. Now unfortunately 
it so happened that the bridegroom thus 
provided for the lady was an ungainly, de- 
formed dwarf, while the younger son, Paolo, 
was a man of strikingly handsome appear- 
ance. It also fell out that the handsome 
son came as proxy for his ill-favoured 
brother to take the lady to the wedding, 
and, not having yet seen her betrothed, and 
being led to believe that Paolo was Rimini's 
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first born, the same that they had designed 
for her, she was overjoyed at what she 
believed to be her excessive good fortune, 
and fell madly in love with him. Then 
came the disillusionment, followed by her 
forced marriage to the real bridegroom, the 
repulsive looking oddity who was heir to 
all the family inheritance, but whom she 
could not love. As might be guessed, 
Paolo and the unhappy woman, instead of 
abandoning their guilty intrigue as they 
ought to have done, continued to carry it 
on, and the avenging Nemesis that overtakes 
all evil-doers sooner or later, followed on 
their heels with tragic swiftness. One 
fatal day, the lawful husband found the 
erring couple together, and burning with 
hatred to them both, slew them at one blow 
in their sin and impenitence. Their friends 
laid them side by side in the same grave, 
and three centuries afterwards when the 
ground was opened, the silken wrappings 
that enclosed their fair forms were found 
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to be as fresh as the day they came by 
an end so untimely. This woeful pair of 
lovers are met by our travellers in that 
circle of the nether regions appointed for 
the wanton, and although blown rudely 
about by the fierce blast that prevails in 
the place, they still cling together as one, 
constant to one another, and undivided even 
in Hell. 

Dante induces Francesca to narrate to 
him the whole story of their fall. She 
performs the task with consummate delicacy 
and yet in language perfectly plain and 
unambiguous. It seems that one day the 
lovers had been reading together the story 
of Guinevere and Lancelot. They were 
alone by themselves at the time,- and as 
they went through the tale that describes 
the intrigue of that guilty pair, at a certain 
part of the book their eyes met, their lips 
touched, and from that time they knew 
the thrill and the agonies of unlawful love. 

In condescending to such unpleasant de- 
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tails, our poet-teacher is animated by the 
purest motives. One thing he may have 
intended is to warn readers of books, and 
especially young readers, regarding the 
dangers that accompany the perusal of 
unwholesome literature. The Arthurian 
romances are, in their general tone, whole- 
some enough, but literature of a dangerous 
kind abounded in the poet's day and 
wrought much harm. He would have us 
exercise care in the choice of books. He 
would have us banish out of sight all romances, 
however powerful, that supply unhealthy 
stimulants to the fancy, degrade our ideas of 
woman, and unduly inflame the animal nature. 
We should note the interesting and in- 
structive fact that impurity punished here 
in the second circle is in the Purgatorio 
purified in the seventh or last circle : that 
means that in those who are undergoing 
sanctification, impurity is " the wound that 
healeth last" 
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CHAPTER VI 

AMONG THE GLUTTONS 

A wretched, godless crew." 



Holy Scripture employs plain, blunt language 
concerning a class whom we are now to 
hear about — it speaks of those who make 
a god of their belly. The first thing we 
discover regarding these besotted people, 
is that the punishment they bring upon 
themselves, although not more painful than 
that of other transgressors, is more foul and 
disgusting than theirs. They are immersed 
in pools of mire that gives off odour of the 
most sickening description; and upon their 
poor heads and shoulders, rain, hail and snow 
descend in incessant showers. The monster 
in charge of the region is Cerberus, who 
barks at them like a ferocious dog, and 
worries them savagely with his triple mouth. 
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We feel that the unhappy people have made 
a sad change from their former way of life 
in this world to their present condition. 
The richly decorated and perfumed rooms 
in which their feasts were wont to be held, 
the savoury food and wines they made it the 
chief business of their life to enjoy, all this, 
now, alas ! a thing of the past, is exchanged 
for cold, hunger, discomfort, and evil smells. 
It is necessary to remember that the 
picture of selfish excess here given and of 
its end, was painted by the author when he 
was enduring the privations of exile at the 
hands of his cruel and unthinking fellow- 
citizens. If we do this it will help us to 
appreciate the conversation about Florence 
between our exiled Dreamer and one Ciacco, 
so nicknamed from the swinish life he had 
lived, who raises himself from his oozy bed 
and talks to Dante about the town, in which 
they had been citizens and even contem- 
poraries. He plies the Florentine shade with 
questions, asking why Florence is so given over 
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to internal strife, what future is before her, 
whether many among her citizens are rising 
up loving righteousness and hating wicked- 
ness. After hearing the man's answers, 
the poet inquires for some famous Floren- 
tine citizens whom he mentions by name, 
men who seemed to have the city's good at 
heart ; but to his horror he hears that most 
of them are now dead andin Hell, in regions 
still lower than this of the Gluttons, the fact 
being, that although all of them honourable 
men in the eyes of the world and useful 
servants of the public weal, in personal 
character and in their private relationships they 
were corrupt and evil-living men. Dante, 
we perceive, is not content condemning sin 
in the abstract, nor does it serve his purpose 
to confine his attention to notorious culprits 
of a by-past time. He seeks to be a power 
making for righteousness to his own age 
and fellow-countrymen. He boldly names 
well-known public men belonging to his 
own time and even highly-respected friends. 
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Probably only one who was himself a home- 
less wanderer on the face of the earth could 
have afforded to do this. As a teacher of 
righteousness he will not allow it to be 
supposed that because a man has served 
his fellow-men in honour and usefulness, it 
follows that his life has been pleasing and 
acceptable to God. If his habits have been 
morally bad, Dante will not believe that such 
a man deserves to be borne aloft on angels 9 
wings, not though he happened to be a dear 
kinsman of his own, or the most honoured 
servant of his country. Heaven is no place 
for amiable sensualists, however great their 
intellectual gifts, however important their 
public services. Between sin and holiness the 
poet places a gulf, wide and fathomless. The 
world possesses no grander monument to the 
eternal law of righteousness than the work 
of Dante. 

Ciacco makes one request which we shall 
find often repeated in the regions of the 
lost, that on his return to the earth, Dante 
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will speak well of him to the world. Vanity 
reigns even in Hell. They would rather be 
known to be there, than not talked about. 

On leaving the company of the Gluttons 
the pilgrims fall into serious conversation. 
Virgil has learned much touching spiritual 
matters since he came into the shadowy land. 
He even holds converse with his fellow- 
traveller regarding Christ's coming at the 
end of the world to be its Judge. And 
Dante on his part reveals a spirit far in 
advance of his age. He goes the length 
of expressing a wish that the sufferings of 
the lost may at some future time be mitigated 
Loyal as he is to the teaching of Augustine 
and Aquinas, he cannot repress the hope that 
at length, probably after the great day of 
Judgment, the pains of Hell may grow less 
and less severe. But he is too reverential 
to venture far in such humane surmises. He 
asks his questions on this subject cautiously, 
not wishing to be wise above what is revealed. 
The answer returned to him is, that after 
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that dreadful day, while the good will be 
advanced to higher good, the impenitent 
will become more and more susceptible to 
suffering. Talking in this way on matters 
too high for them, the travellers, with 
chastened thoughts, descend one stage lower 
to regions presided over by Pluto, an arch- 
enemy of mankind. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE STYGIAN MARSH 



Wherefore doth fault of ours bring us to this ? n 
" The souls of those whom anger overcame." 



Pluto, probably intended for Plutus, dis- 
putes the right of the travellers to enter 
his realm. Virgil at once orders him 
to cease his rude jargon. The monster 
collapses like a sail when the mast snaps. 
Like Minos, he is a sadly deteriorated copy 
of his former self. Originally in Greek 
mythology the god of wealth, he assigned 
to men their fortunes and outward circum- 
stances. He often made mistakes, of course, 
because he was blind in one eye, and sent 
smiling fortune and pinching poverty to the 
wrong people, but he was honoured as a 
beneficent deity, and mortals prayed to him 
when they went to dig gold out of the earth. 
In Dante's great dream, Pluto has charge of 
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those who have come to perdition through 
the love of money. 

We are now in the company of the 
sordid and the spendthrift, and find them 
engaged in a ceaseless dance of death. The 
misers are seen pushing great weights 
round their circle until they meet their 
partners, the spendthrifts, coming towards 
them engaged in the same weary occupation. 
They meet, collide, and break forth in 
torrents of abuse — the one upbraiding the 
other for being prodigals and these jibing 
them for their greed and avarice. 

We learn from this that waste and mean- 
ness bring their votaries to the same dismal 
fate ; that the prodigal and the covetous man 
are after all twin brothers. How this ap- 
parent contradiction can be made out, we 
learn from Aristotle, one of Dante's masters. 
Virtue, said he, is the mean between two 
extremes. Take the use we put our money 
to; one man wastes his money in riotous 
living, finds his pleasure, that is to say, in 
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parting with it: another hoards his money 
and gloats over it in secret, finds his happi- 
ness, that is, in keeping it all to himself. It 
is the same error in each case, a palpable 
misuse of the trust committed to him. The 
true user of his wealth stands midway between 
the two : he is equally far from the waster 
and from the miser, he observes the golden 
mean. Accordingly, whether we are at the 
one end of the line or the other does not 
matter ; it is because we are at a distance from 
the mean that we are at fault The prodigal 
and the avaricious are therefore punished 
together in the day of divine retribution. 
When Dante saw them, they were advancing 
and retiring in a contra-dance y although unlike 
dancers they were exchanging blows and curses 
when they met, instead of smiles and courtesies. 
The poet expects to know some of the 
occupants of this circle, but, owing to the 
life they have lived they are all now un- 
recognisable. Their individuality is clean 
gone; they have lost their own souls. 
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Another thing that greatly affects Dante 
in this circle is. the excessive crowds that 
are in it. It is the fullest cornice they have 
yet visited. More lives are wrecked on the 
reef of covetousness than on that of intemper- 
ance or lust. This, too, is the verdict of 
Holy Scripture. With ominous emphasis 
it rings the changes on the sin of covetous- 
ness, which is idolatry. The poet also notices 
how many respectable members of society 
are in this place. Many of those who 
push the heavy wedges wear the tonsure. 
Quite a large number of Popes and Cardinals 
are among them. Dante has the courage, 
we see, to put Church dignitaries into Hell. 
He often complains that the Church has 
departed from her Apostolical simplicity, 
and here he breaks out in burning invective. 
Avarice, he says, is a wild beast that goes 
about seeking whom it may devour : — 

"Inveterate wolf! whose gorge ingluts more prey 
Than every beast beside ; yet is not filled, 
So bottomless thy maw." 
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The travellers next arrive at the Stygian 
Marsh, in the sour waters of which are 
immersed all who were overcome by wrath 
and contentiousness. It is a noisome pool 
in which they wallow, biting and devouring 
one another like hungry wolves, each man's 
hand against every man and every man's 
hand against him ; the rancorous and infuriate 
mortal here meets his match, whichever 
way he looks, who will give him as good 
as he gets : the only characters not met with 
are innocent victims of wild, ungovernable 
fury, who will not or cannot retaliate. The 
slough actually boils and bubbles over with 
the sighs of the accidiosi, the sullen, melan- 
cholic sinners who lie below, which makes it, 
as we can guess, a most undesirable marsh 
to cross, an ordeal that is before our two 
fearless travellers. The necessary arrange- 
ments for their passage, however, turn out 
to be in the hands of the authorities of the 
place. For on coming to the foot of a great 
tower, they see two flashing lights shoot 
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across the lake from the summit, which are 
immediately replied to on the other side 
by corresponding signals. As the fog lifts 
they descry a ferry-boat coming towards 
them through the darkness. They step 
aboard and find one Phlegyas at the helm, 
a wrathful fiend, quite like his surroundings, 
who flies into a fierce passion because the 
travellers have not come to stay permanently 
at the lake. He is the proper guardian of 
such a place, having once set on fire the 
temple at Delphi in a fit of wrath. In previous 
circle? Dante felt pity for what he saw, but 
here in curious harmony with the tempers 
around him he is worked up to a high pitch 
of indignation. We may guess how ruffled 
were his righteous feelings when he could 
behave rudely to one of the unamiable spirits 
whom he met. This was a fellow-townsman 
of his own, one Philip, nicknamed Argenti, 
because he was a luxurious cavalier who put 
silver shoes on his horses 9 feet. In the city of 
Florence, a city of party strife, he had been a 
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vehement partizan and had wrought much 
mischief in his day. Swimming after the boat, 
he caught hold of it, and raising himself up, 
inquired insolently what brought them thither 
before their time. The travellers resented 
the impertinence and while Virgil knocked his 
hands off the side, Dante fell on him with 
curses. The latter, for this display of 
righteous anger, was commended by the 
Master. He also blessed her who bore 
him, an allusion to Dante's parentage that 
stands alone. It is noteworthy that from 
this point onwards Dante waxes more and 
more indignant at all that meets his eye. 
Like the Poet of Tennyson's verses, he is 
" Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scorn 
of scorn." Warmly indignant with evil as 
our Dreamer was, especially with evil of the 
deliberately malicious kind, it would, however, 
be wrong to think of him as a peevish, 
revengeful person. In spite of his hard- 
driven life of exile, he was far from being 
a petulant misanthrope. "What a paltry 
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notion," says Carlyle, " is that of his Divine 
Comedy being a poor, splenetic, impotent, 
terrestrial libel : putting those into hell whom 
he could not be avenged upon on earth. 
I suppose if ever pity, tender as a mother's, 
was in the heart of any man, it was in 
Dante's. " To this we may add that the 
hard-used exile had the less temptation to 
murmur at his lot, from perhaps having meat 
to eat which the world knew not of. Nature 
brought him her perennial refreshments. 
He had the joy of a heart at leisure with 
itself. God was his friend and He was 
everywhere. And so when invited to return 
to the city that had cast him out, but on 
conditions which he considered impossible, 
he wrote these noble words: "Cannot I 
everywhere look on the sun and on the 
stars ? Can I not, everywhere under heaven, 
contemplate truths that are most sweet and 
precious ? n 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE CITY OF DIS 

" One whose strong might can open us this land." 

The City of Dis with its minarets now comes 
in view, a feudal fortress of impregnable 
masonry, surrounded by moat, drawbridge, 
and other means of defence, having gates 
and iron doors within and without, and high 
up, rearing their heads proudly, towers, 
turrets and battlements gleaming with the 
lurid radiance of Hell. We are standing 
at one of the frontiers of HelL In the 
regions through which we have already 
passed, the sins of those confined within 
them have been the sins of incontinence, 
sins rather of nature and impulse than of 
premeditation ; but from this point forward, 
a more aggravated type of evil is to be met, 
the evil which springs from malice and a 
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corrupt heart. When the travellers and 
their bark approach the City of Dis, the 
towers become living with throngs of 
demons, more than a thousand in number, 
who move about evidently in great ex- 
citement and peer down at the foolhardy 
one in the boat who has ventured forth 
into the realms of the dead before his 
time. These, observe, are not the spirits 
of men and women, but demons, fallen 
angels most likely who have long time 
abode in Hell, natives or townsmen of the 
City of Dis. It is not strange that they 
should seek to impede the progress of the 
travellers. They even attempted to block 
the Saviour's path, when He went to preach 
to the spirits in prison. Virgil enters into 
converse with them with a view to explaining 
who he and his companion are, but his prof- 
fered mediations are unavailing. They close 
the gates of their city against the travellers. 
It appears, as we might expect, to be the 
living one that they dislike most. They 
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will not have a living man invading their 
domains, especially when his purpose is, like 
Dante's, to record the story of his journey 
to other living people, so as to save them 
from coming to the place of woe. A new 
cause of alarm soon appears. Three furies 
with bestial bodies, and cries that rend the 
air, come on the scene, invoking to their aid 
Medusa, one who turns to stone all who look 
at her. With anxious, fatherly, care, Virgil 
shades the eyes of his companion, lest he 
should see things that are fatal to those who 
behold them. In this, says the younger man, 
lies a meaning, plain to those who have 
understanding of what is hidden behind the 
veil of his verses. The meaning is that while 
there are evils that are to be boldly faced 
and overcome, there are other evils that are 
almost too dangerous to be looked upon. As 
has been truly said, " there is a point at 
which the contemplation of evil becomes 
fatal to the soul's life." Thus, for example, 
if we rashly enter an atmosphere of scoffing 
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infidelity, like that in which our travellers 
find themselves in the City of Dis, and con- 
tinue loitering therein, we shall run a great 
risk of losing that gracious susceptibility to 
good which is so vital to the life of God in 
the soul and of becoming the bearers of 
hearts, stony, callous, and irresponsive. 

While a thunderstorm breaks over the 
Stygian Lake, the travellers behold the most 
wonderful sight they have yet seen. Through 
the clouds of smoke sent adrift by the storm, 
they see a commanding figure march right 
across the lake apparently dry shod. As he 
approaches them they perceive that he walks 
with great authority and beats to pieces the 
misty vapours that float in his way : and they 
soon learn to recognise in him a messenger 
sent from heaven, to clear their darkened 
path, and to bring them out of great tribula- 
tion. It was a wonderful sight to see the 
stranger's majestic bearing and the look of 
righteous anger that sat on his brow. His 
appearance was the signal for the demons 
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to cease their molestation of the travellers 
and hurry like hares into hiding. The 
servant of God advances with silent, stately 
step to the gate of the city, opens it with a 
touch of his wand, stays a moment or two 
expostulating with the demons who still 
linger on the walls in the hope of thwarting 
the purposes of heaven : then after speaking 
a few words he vanishes as he came, suddenly 
and mysteriously. 

The City of Dis is now open to the 
travellers. As they enter through the doors 
so lately shut against them, to their horror 
they find it a city of graves. Looking round 
about them, they see many coffins lying on 
the ground, the lid of each ajar and flames 
and groans issuing from the inside. It is the 
circle of the Heresiarebs, and of such as have 
denied the immortality of the soul, whose 
doom is to remain in this manner in their 
unclosed coffins till the resurrection morning, 
after which they shall return to them, the 
lid shall be closed down and never again 
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opened through all eternity. Those who 
deny God and the soul's immortality are 
thus themselves denied a portion and a 
place in the life to come. 

Among the unbelievers awaiting this fit, 
though fearful doom, is no less a dignity than 
a Church Cardinal who had said in a tone 
of flippant blasphemy that if ever he had had 
a soul, he had lost it in the service of his 
party! Frederick II. is also among them 
— the emperor who had been accustomed 
to speak of the three impostors, Moses, 
Christ and Mahomet, and whose brilliant 
court had been notorious for its laxity of 
faith and morals. Two of the- heretics talk 
with Dante, one of them being Cavalcante, 
father of Guido, at one time an intimate 
friend of the poet's. The old man asks after 
his son's welfare, but Dante has nothing to 
tell him. He only drops a hint that Guido 
and he had parted company, probably on 
political grounds. Yet, as Rossetti says, 
Guido had been one of the first friends of 
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his youth, and his precursor and fellow- 
labourer in the creation of Italian poetry. 
The other with whom the poet converses is 
Farinata, a noble and well-known leader of 
the Ghibelline party. Rising up in his coffin 
to the waist, he asks with pretentious airs 
what family the poet belongs to, and falls to 
bandying words about Guelph and Ghibelline. 
Farinata confesses that dismal as is his fate in 
the circle of the Heresiarchs, the fate of his 
party in Florence galls him still more ; yet is 
it a comfort to him to remember that when 
his friends were bent on destroying the city, 
he refused to join them, and declared that 
much as he loved his party, he loved his 
city and his fellow-men still more. For that 
conspicuous act of patriotism and humanity, 
Farinata had gained the title, " The Saviour 
of Florence." "And thus," as the chronicler 
Villani says, " by one good man and citizen, 
our city of Florence escaped so great fury 
and destruction and ruin." Farinata had 
acquitted himself most creditably in this 
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transaction, yet Dante places him among the 
lost ! Our poet-teacher would thus imprint on 
our minds the fact that something more is 
needed for the souPs salvation than hatred of 
the Pope and patriotic love of country, even 
repentance towards God, and faith towards 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER IX 



A LAKE OP BLOOD 

" Rarely it chances that among us 
Any makes this journey which I wend." 

Among those relegated to the lowest regions 
because their wickedness is of the malicious 
kind and so specially detestable, the first to 
be met with are those who have used violence 
to their fellow-men, " allowed the brute 
element in them to overpower the human," 
and it is in fit harmony with the character of 
the place that the sentinel in charge is the 
Monster of Crete, the Minotaur, half-bull, 
half-man, around whom Greek mythology 
wove many an ugly tale. The fierce creature 
was connected with Minos, with whom we 
have already met, and was at one time 
imprisoned in the Labyrinth of Daedalus, 
because of its cruel savagery. Prior to this, 
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Androgeus, son of Minos, had been slain by 
the Athenians, and the father, to expiate the 
crime, ordered seven Athenian youths and 
maidens to be brought yearly to the Laby- 
rinth to be devoured by the Minotaur. The 
cruel sacrifice was just about to be carried 
through for the third time when Theseus, 
Duke - of Athens, expressed a wish to go as 
one of the hostages. He was allowed to go, 
and with the assistance of Ariadne, sister of 
the Minotaur, who loved him, the duke 
succeeded in ridding the earth of the monster. 
This old Grecian tale is in Virgil's mind when 
he sees stretched out the Infamy of Crete as 
he calls him, and jibes him regarding his 
death at the duke's hand and the betrayal of 
him by his sister. The reproach strikes 
home, the monster reels under it like a 
wounded bull, and the travellers seizing the 
opportunity, run past him and escape. 

Having executed this clever stratagem, 
Virgil points out a landslip that has taken 
place since last he was this way. It must 
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have occurred, he thinks, at the time of 
Christ's Crucifixion, when "the earth did 
quake and the rocks rent." After examining 
the catastrophic disturbance, they turn to see 
the deplorable condition of the prisoners 
among whom they are now come. If on 
entering the circle they saw a fitness in the 
guardian of the violent, they now find a 
wonderful appropriateness in the character of 
their surroundings. The violent are immersed 
in a sea of blood ; because they thirsted for 
the blood of others in their lifetime, they 
here get their fill of it. The depth of the 
lake varies at different places, and the bathers 
are in the deeper or shallower parts according 
to the enormity of their misdeeds. Centaurs, 
half-man, half-horse, armed with bow and 
arrow, stalk along the banks, watching the 
bathers and shooting any who try to escape. 
Dante, overcome with what he sees, bursts 
out in condemnation of sin : " O blind covet- 
ousness! O foolish wrath! that dost so 
spur us in our short life, and afterward in 



the life eternal dost in such evil wise steep 

us!" 

In this region our travellers, strange to 
relate, receive more courtesy than anywhere 
else in the course of their weird journey. 
-A Centaur escorts them around the lake, 
pointing out objects of interest. Among 
those immersed to the brow in the crimson 
sea are Alexander, probably, but not cer- 
tainly, Alexander the Great, and Dionysius 
the tyrant of Syracuse, who made Sicily have 
woeful years. Another pointed out to the 
visitors is Azzolino, a Ghibelline, so steeped 
in cruelty that he was named a " child of the 
devil." He was a man who had even directed 
his fierce savagery against himself. Flung 
into prison for the committal of a serious 
crime, he refused to partake of food or 
receive the medical aid he required, tearing 
off the bandages from his wounds and sullenly 
subjecting himself to the pangs of starvation, 
until in two weeks 1 time from his incarcera- 
tion he died, a victim of his own violence. 
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Others in varying depths of the seething lake 
are there, burners of cities, highway robbers, 
perpetrators of sacrilege, all a terror and a 
scourge in their day. Two are still re- 
membered for their violence, one of them 
being Attila, leader of the Huns, who entered 
Gaul and Italy in the middle of the fifth 
century, and in the course of his invasions 
committed the most ruthless barbarities. He 
is still remembered in the phrase " a modern 
Attila," applied to a military leader who 
glories in butchery and pillage. The other 
is interesting, showing as it does Dante's 
acquaintance with English history. Pointing 
him out, his guide says, " that one clove, in 
the lap of God, the heart which yet is 
honoured on the Thames." The reference 
is to Guy de Montfort who slew Henry, 
son of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, at Viterbo. 
At that place the College of Cardinals were 
assembled choosing a successor to the late 
Pope. Henry at the same time was engaged 
receiving the sacrament, when someone from 
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behind stabbed him to the death and dragged 
him by the hair of the head into the open 
street. His friends had his body embalmed, 
brought to Gloucestershire and there interred. 
But his heart was conveyed in a golden vase 
to Westminster Abbey and laid on the tomb 
of Edward the Confessor. As the travellers 
are told, the precious vase is " held in honour 
on the Thames," and the doer of the hateful 
crime is pointed out along with Attila, steeped 
to the throat in the bloody liquid. 

We may glean many solemn lessons from 
this first round of the violent. We see the 
dismal fate reserved for those who heartlessly 
devour their fellow-men. Burke's words 
should be remembered. "The blood of 
man should never be shed but to redeem 
the blood of man. It is well shed for our 
family, for our friends, for our God, for 
our country. The rest is vanity. The rest 
is crime." 
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CHAPTER X 

THE WOOD OF THE HARPIES 

" O'er what he casts away, man loses power." 

A pathless wood on whose prickly, poisonous 
tree-tops foul Harpies have their nests, and 
where the music of the woodland consists 
of sighs and dolorous lamentations, the 
travellers now enter another round of the 
seventh circle, the abode of the violent. 
Dante, to find out whence the sorrowful 
sounds proceed, is bidden break off the twig 
of a tree. When he does this, the tree 
begins to bleed and the splinter in the poet's 
hand bleeds also and begins to speak. 
Horror-stricken, he flings it from him like 
one demented. "Why rendest thou me?" 
complains the lacerated trunk. "Why 
pluckest thou me? Hast thou no spirit of 
pity whatever? Men were we once and 
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now are turned to stems ; but had we 
been serpents, thy hand ought surely to 
have been more pitiful." Virgil explains 
in defence that his friend is a stranger 
to these parts, and the younger man 
learns where he is, viz. among the suicides, 
those who have taken their life by 
violent means. 

The fate of those who have laid violent 
hands on themselves is to lose for ever 
the sweet life that they have so poorly 
appreciated. The suicide, it seems, upon his 
unnatural exit from the world, alights in 
the wood where the travellers find them- 
selves, and still retaining his sensitiveness to 
pain grows into a tree, the resort of unclean 
Harpies who feed on the leaves and cause 
the imprisoned one no little torment. 
Further, the power of speech lasts only 
while the wound is open and the sap 
oozing out. 

In this wood of the Harpies are those 
also who have squandered the means of living 
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in addition to taking the body's life. A pack 
of hounds pursue them continually through 
the wood — emblem of the creditors — and 
falling on the prey tear them limb from 
limb and convey the plunder to their den. 
The travellers hearken to the tale of Pier 
delle Vigne, once an honoured official at 
the court of Frederick II. This man had 
risen, by his own merits, from the humblest 
to the most exalted rank. The son of a 
vine-dresser, he chose the profession of 
law and mounted the ladder step by step. 
Wheu he reached the high position of the 
Emperor's private secretary and most intimate 
adviser, it was said he held both keys of 
the Imperial heart, and locked and unlocked 
the secrets of royalty. Having risen from 
plebeian rank, he became an object of dis- 
like and jealousy at the court, and though 
the most upright of men and even losing 
health and strength through devotion to the 
Emperor, his name became associated with 
the most opprobrious offences. It was 
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charged against him that in the struggle 

with Rome he had betrayed his royal master 

by communicating Frederick's plans to the 

Pontiff and even heading a conspiracy 

that had for its object the death of the 

emperor. The charges were groundless, but 

t:he sovereign being by nature a suspicious 

nan became inflamed against his Minister. 

The latter was at once made a prisoner and 

liad his eyes put out with red-hot irons. Grief 

5md a sense of outraged innocence broke the 

man's heart. Feeling that life could no longer 

T>e endured, he dashed out his brains against 

the iron bars of his prison. It was an act of 

rash and sinful suicide, and in punishment 

thereof he is now transformed to a bleeding 

tree-trunk. Even in Hell, however, he bears 

himself with the dignity of an honourable 

gentleman. He speaks well of the master 

who had requited him so cruelly and swears 

that he had never broken faith with him. 

He acknowledges that he was wrong in taking 

his own life although grievously provoked, and 
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he begs of his auditors to establish his 
innocence so soon as they are privileged to 
revisit the earth. 

It is surely worthy of note that the example 
of suicide singled out by the poet is that of 
a man of noble character for whom it would 
be easy to find excuses. Had he brought 
forward a different type of the suicide, as he 
might well have done, the case of one of 
ignoble character who had completed a career 
of criminality with self-destruction, he would 
have set the seal of inferiority on his work 
and emptied the lessons he intended teaching 
us of all impressiveness and weight. In fixing 
our thoughts on the case of Pier delle Vigne, 
he would have us learn that no one under any 
circumstances may with impunity break 
sacrilegiously into God's temple of life. 



CHAPTER XI 

A BURNING PLAIN OP SAND 

" O vengeance of God, how oughtest thou to 
be feared by each one who reads that which was 
manifested to my view." 

• 

The army of Alexander the Great, marching 
across the desert of Persia at the equinoctial 
season, encountered a violent snow storm, 
which was followed by a deluge of rain, and 
that again by showers of burning sparks. 
Alexander's orders to his soldiers were to 
advance right on, regardless of the storm, 
trampling the snow flakes and the fire balls, as 
they fell into the sand. The legend recurs 
to Dante's mind as he enters the round re- 
served for blasphemers. These impious ones 
occupy a scalding Sahara, some in a reclining 
posture, some squatting on their haunches, 
others leaping up and down on the burning 
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plain. Those lying prostrate are the blas- 
phemers against God, as if to indicate by their 
posture the impotence of man when he sets 
himself against God. Those in a recumbent 
attitude are the usurers, squatting or crouching 
as if at their desks calculating the interest on 
their bonds ; usury in ancient times being 
considered a form of violence against our fellow- 
men. The Sodomites are another class of 
defiant ones found on the burning desert, — 
those guilty cf violence against Nature, — and 
they move from place to place with the rest- 
lessness of men drawn away by their own 
lusts. 

The travellers confine their steps to the 
edge of the scorching plain, creeping close 
by the side of the adjoining woodland, or 
walking on the banks of the Phlegethon, a 
rivulet of crimson water that made the poet 
shudder ever afterwards as often as he re- 
membered it. 

Stretching at full length on the roasting 
sand was Capaneus, one of the seven who 
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assailed Thebes and dared Jupiter to come 
to the city's relief. The offended god struck 
the bold blasphemer where he stood with 
a thunder-bolt, but, impious to the last, 
Capaneus refused to fall and died leaning 
on the walls which he had been engaged 
assailing. An incorrigible blasphemer, he 
utters taunts even in Hell, saying, " As I was 
living such am I dead. If Jove were to weary 
out his smith from whom in his wrath he 
took the keen thunderbolt wherewith on my 
last day I was struck, . . . and were to shoot 
at me with all his might, he would not be 
able thereby to have a glad revenge. ,, Virgil 
tells him that his growing rebelliousness is 
one item in the wages of sin, " In that thy 
pride is not mortified, art thou the more 
punished, 9 ' a profound thought, most likely 
thrown away on the pagan blasphemer. 

Dante wonders whether the rivulet along- 
side which they are wandering, is Lethe, the 
brook tW washes away remembrance of 
all misdeeds from the sinner's mind; but 
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is told that in Hell is no forgetting. Lethe 
is not reached till we arrive at the circles 
of the penitent. Phlegethon is a river that 
is fed by the world's tears. 

There is now introduced into the Dream 
of Dante a lofty example of symbolical teach- 
ing, illustrative of his philosophy of history, 
taken from the book of Daniel, from the 
image with the head of gold, the breast and 
arms of silver, the belly and thighs of brass, 
the legs of iron, the feet in part iron and 
clay. By this means, the writer of the book 
of Daniel represented the various world- 
monarchies that came into conflict with God's 
ancient people, menacing and scourging but 
at last falling before them. Dante employs 
the same striking imagery in order to set 
forth the different epochs in the history of 
the human race that have preceded his own 
age and gone to the making of it. Fitly 
enough the Roman people were cradled on 
Mount Ida, a mountain in Crete, the isle 
which forms the meeting-place of Europe, 
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Asia and Africa. There in human form rose 
a colossal image, pointing with its head to 
Rome — the direction of the course of empire 
— its back turned on the old monarchies of 
which Egypt was the typical representative. 
The head of this image was of fine gold, the 
breast and arms of silver, the trunk of brass, 
the limbs and feet of iron, excepting the 
right foot on which the image leaned its 
weight, which was of clay. The head repre- 
sented the golden age of Augustus; the 
shoulders and breast, the decline and fall of 
the empire ; the bronze body, the separation 
of East and West ; the iron limbs, the wars 
of East and West; and the right foot of 
clay on which the image supported the body, 
represented the Western Empire, where ever 
since the time of Constantine an earthly prop 
had been supplied to the church through the 
donations of that great emperor. Running 
down through all the body of the image, 
save the head, was a fissure into which were 
collected the tears of mankind. These tears 
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of mankind flowing below to the nether 
regions formed Phlegethon and the other 
rivers of Hell. 

The thoughts conveyed in the detail last 
mentioned are that the world, ever since the 
close of the golden age, has been a scene of 
sin and sorrow and that we are all, here and 
now, making for ourselves those conditions 
of life which shall be ours hereafter. 
Further, loyal as the poet ever is to the 
Church's rightful claims, it is instructive to 
see how he estimated the value of her rich 
patrimony in its effects on her spiritual life. 
We shall return to this important matter 
later on, when the name of Constantine 
comes up again in connection with the 
subject of his so-called donation. 
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CHAPTER Xn 



AN UNEXPECTED MEETING 



So long as conscience makes me not afraid 
I wait my fortune, work it ill or well." 



In this wonderful story of a journey through 
the Unseen worlds, we should never forget 
that the author is teaching us how to order 
our lives and actions here and now. The 
faults held up to condemnation are so 
commonly those of his own age and country, 
and the persons passing in review before 
us, are so frequently members of existing 
Florentine families, that it is evident we shall 
quite miss the meaning of the story unless 
we keep the ethical aim before our minds even 
more than the eschatological character of the 
work. That the ethical meaning is what we 
are principally to regard, while the eschatology 
is rather the form in which the instruction 
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is imparted, comes out with tolerable clearness 
in the present chapter. 

A troop of spirits, parched-looking and 
with an air of inquisitiveness about them, 
are now fallen in with, who turn out to be 
such as have sinned after the manner of the 
cities of the plain. One of them holds out 
his hand to Dante in token of friendship. 
The poet at once recognises him as an old 
and much respected family friend. " What ! " 
he exclaims. "Brunetto Latini, are you 
here ? " And so saying, he stops in order to 
speak to him, but the other hurries him along 
as in this cornice of the violent against 
Nature, none are allowed to halt, even for an 
instant. Should any presume to do so, they 
are condemned to remain a hundred years 
rooted to the hottest part of the fire. The 
two friends are equally surprised to meet 
each other. The younger man tells the 
story of his wanderings, and Brunetto is 
deeply interested in all he hears. 

Be it observed then, that in the justice 
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that assigns to such a fate, a man like 
Brunetto Latini, there is a remarkable union 
of severity and impartiality. Who was he? 
One to whom the poet attributes so much 
indebtedness; many would have it that he 
had been his tutor. An unlikely supposition, 
inasmuch as the tutor would have been fifty- 
five years old at the time the pupil was 
born. More probably Brunetto was an old 
family friend, as we have already supposed, 
and at the same time a voluminous writer of 
learned works from which Dante had derived 
benefit. His great work entitled "Livre 
dou Tresor" was a production of encyclo- 
paedic scope and magnitude, originally written 
in the French language, and containing 
exhaustive treatises on Ethics, Rhetoric, 
Natural Science and Politics. In their talk 
together on the present occasion, he speaks 
in the following terms of this celebrated 
work " Let my Treasure (// mio Tesord) be 
recommended to thee, wherein I still live, and 
more I ask not." A smaller book "II 
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Tesoretto" also claims Brunetto for author, 
and is a work interesting to students of 
Dante as pointing to a probable source for 
the literary form of the Divine Comedy as 
well as in part also for its contents. It 
adopts the same pleasing fiction of an 
allegorical journey, a favourite literary device 
of old writers as we may see in Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, and Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress. Brunetto however, had taught 
his young friend higher lessons than a 
knowledge of science and of literary work- 
manship. He had, it would seem, taught 
him the knowledge of God and spiritual 
truth, and had shown him the way in which 
man can win a blessed eternity. When 
Brunetto died he left behind him a great 
name for genius and learning, yet sad to 
say he seems to have lived a double life of 
which few knew anything. But Dante 
knew, and much as he valued him for the 
sake of his brilliant parts, and greatly as 
he loved and respected him as a dear old 
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family friend, the unbending poet of divine 
righteousness, revered truth and purity still 
more. It lifts him to a high pinnacle among 
reformers and preachers of righteousness 
that he should set such a mark of disapproval 
on this man's sin, and in an age when the 
enforced celibate life tempted scholars and 
priests after the manner of the cities of the 
plain, it is surely something well worth 
recording that one like Dante was raised 
up to read to men of that time, and of ail 
times, a lesson on the truth that to be 
carnally-minded is death. 

Among the vile offenders here, others are 
found well-known to Dante and the people 
in his day. Some of these had lived useful 
and honourable public lives. One, Jacopo 
Rusticucci by name, talks familiarly to the 
travellers. The mentioning of names must 
have pained the surviving friends and made 
enemies to the author. Why then did he 
mention them ? Could he not have restricted 
himself to old historic names without dragging 
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in those of contemporaries ? Can it be that 
he was revenging himself for the ill-treatment 
he himself had received at the hands of his 
fellow-citizens? On the contrary, many 
whom he consigns to Hell had been, as we 
have already seen, respected friends of his 
own. He even tells us that in putting them 
where he does, he felt such pity for them that 
he could have lain down beside them. That 
does not look like a cruel revengeful nature. 
His desire appears to have been to arouse 
the consciences of his countrymen and to 
implant within their hearts a wholesome fear 
of sin, and this he could accomplish only 
by pointed personal allusions, and by naming 
characters well-known to the world. 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE MONK'S GIRDLE 



" Flames I saw and waitings smote mine ear." 

Our intrepid travellers have now almost 
terminated their round of the seventh circle. 
They are about to leave the abodes of the 
violent^ and have before them a descent of 
the dreary ravine that separates the violent 
from the fraudulent. Before hearing the 
perilous adventure by which the journey is 
accomplished, let us consider a singular 
group whom the travellers nearly passed by 
unobserved. Virgil is bethinking himself of 
turning aside to arrange the aerial voyage 
that is before them, when he notices a com- 
pany squatted on the ground, as though 
in the act of counting their money. These 
are the usurers,* class peculiarly odious to 
the mediaeval mind. The signs of sordidness 
and woe are on their weary eyelids: a 
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money-pouch hangs from the neck of each 
with curious heraldic designs. On the 
purse, as on an object dear to a usurer's 
heart, the eyes of the unhappy men rest 
with an appearance of satisfaction. The 
moneyers are proud of the crests that are 
emblazoned on their money-bags, as proud 
as knights and barons are of their shields 
and banners. It is significant that none of 
them in his day has been a person of any 
note; none has held office in the state or 
distinguished himself on the field ; none has 
been a benefactor or instructor of mankind. 
With pungent satire Dante says, "I recog- 
nised not any of them." He was, however, 
accosted by one of them, Reginald Scrovigni 
by name, known in Padua for his sordid 
habits, a man whose last words, prior to his 
death, were, " Give me the key of my chest, 
that no one may find my money. w Another 
of the despicable crew is named Vitaliano. 
He was described in a local chronicle as 
having been condemned to hell by the Doctor 
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Vulgaris. Dante was so designated because 
he wrote in the vernacular. 

We now come to a piece of symbolism, 
thought by some the most difficult in the 
whole poem. The poet informs us that he 
had been in the habit of wearing a cord 
around his waist, presumably the monkish 
girdle, and it is said that he had expressed 
the desire to be buried, when the time came, 
in the garb of a Franciscan Friar. Some 
have thought that, at an early period of his 
life, he was initiated as a member of a 
religious order. He himself tells us that he 
had hoped, by means of the cord, to capture 
the leopard — to which he alludes at the be- 
ginning of the poem — the symbol of carnal 
delight. Founding upon such statements and 
conjectures, it has been alleged that Dante was 
a Tertiary of the Franciscan order, an office 
open to laymen ; and that he entered this order 
under the impression that he would thereby 
be enabled the more successfully to mortify 
sin and attain unto holiness. Carrying this 
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idea with us, let us carefully note what he now 
does with his cord. Receiving direction from 
his friendly guide, Virgil, he takes it off his 
person, crumples it up into a handful of 
loops, and gives it to him for further dis- 
posal. His guide, taking it in his hand, 
casts it from him into the deep ravine in 
the direction in which they desire to travel. 
The cord failing into the depths below has 
the effect of luring to their service Geryon, 
the monster who guards the region they 
seek to visit, the region reserved for the 
deceivers and impostors of the world. Virgil 
knew that a monkish girdle was the proper 
bait wherewith to entice to their aid the 
arch-deceiver, Geryon. It suggested to the 
guardian of the deceivers that one was wait- 
ing to be carried below, who had endeavoured 
to conceal his sins from the eye of the world 
under a cloak of hypocrisy. As the creature 
uprose through the murky gloom in a form 
of resplendent hideousness, the Master met 
it with a volley of invective, " Behold the 
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beast," he said, "with the pointed tail that 
passes the mountains and breaks walls and 
weapons : behold that which makes all the 
world to stink." Speaking thus reproach- 
fully, he beckons it near him. "And that 
filthy image of fraud came on and brought 
its head and body to the bank; but on to 
the bank it did not draw its tail. Its face 
was the face of a righteous man ; so benign 
the skin it had outside, and of a serpent all 
the rest of its trunk." What a wealth of 
meaning and truth is conveyed to us in the 
appearance of this horrid monster ! Mediaeval 
art, true to the facts of life, pictured the old 
serpent, not as a repulsive reptile with sinuous 
body, but as a creature possessing charm, the 
bearer of a handsome human face. Successful 
villainy borrows its insinuating graces from the 
respectable and the good, but keeps its own 
deformity and repulsiveness concealed. 

Virgil spirits up the monster from his grimy 
lair, that it may carry his fellow-traveller and 
himself to Malebolge, the abyss for which 
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they are bound. Throwing himself on its 
back, and lifting his companion beside him, 
he is careful to seat him in a safe place in 
the front. When they are thus fixed to 
their gruesome charger, the elder clasping the 
younger with his arms, the brute is ordered 
to set forth. " Let thy wheels be wide and 
thy descent slow. Think on the new burthen 
which thou hast." In such adventurous 
manner the two make their perilous descent. 
Down, down, they descend, Dante terrified 
beyond the power of utterance, nothing 
visible around, above, or beneath, empty 
space and nothing else, no house, or hill-top, 
or spot of earth. It is the most terrible 
experience through which they have yet 
come. At last they are landed on a scrap 
of rock, greatly to Geryon's chagrin, who 
skulks off sullenly like one that has been 
badly hit. The poet, employing his favourite 
image of the falconer, tells us he resembled 
a sulky hawk, when the huntsman has brought 
it to the ground and baulked it of its prey. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE VOYAGE FOR THE GOLDEN FLEECE 

" Too woe-begone to drop a tear." 

The adventure narrated in the previous 
chapter brings our travellers into a circle 
named Malebolge, that is evil pits, a wide, 
plain sloping towards the centre and divided 
off into ten concentric trenches resembling 
the moats that safeguard a castle. Each 
separate division is the home of a special 
type of deceiver, and they are connected with 
each other by a number of stone bridges. 
In the first of the moat-like pits frauders and 
seducers are found, who pace around their 
prison in mournful procession, while horn- 
headed demons, whip in hand, lay on them 
with vigorous lash. In the second Bolgia 
or evil-pit flatterers are met with, whose 
punishment consists in being plunged up 
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to the lips in filthy excrement, while they 
beat their heads with their fists. The 
orderly march maintained in the first Bolgia, 
reminds Dante of the procession in Rome 
in the year of Jubilee when more than two 
million pilgrims assembled to commemorate 
the close of the thirteenth century. 

A sense of shame is difficult to associate 
with the impenitent, yet one passes by in 
procession before our travellers, hanging his 
head ruefully as if not wishing to be known. 
Dante, however, recognises him and regard- 
less of his feelings openly names and surnames 
him. The shamefaced one then confesses 
his identity: "I was the man that brought 
fair Ghisola to do the will of the Marquis." 
Thereon hangs a tale at once gruesome and 
vile. The speaker had been Podesta of 
Milan, and was brother to the beautiful 
Ghisola. Although therefore a gentleman 
by birth and position, and the natural pro- 
tector of his sister's life and honour, what 
did the wretch do but arrange an intrigue 
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between her and his own patron, a wealthy 
aristocrat! As this detestable character 
passes before him and relates the shameful 
story in our poet's ears, he is so overcome 
with what he hears from the man's lips that 
he has nothing to say in reply. He only 
tells us — apparently with relish — that while 
the odious wretch was speaking, one of the 
demons struck him with the end of his whip 
and said, " Get on, pimp, here are no women 
on hire ! " 

Another character in this vile company to 
whom our travellers' attention is directed, is 
Jason, who carried through the voyage for 
the golden fleece. The coveted prize was 
believed to be concealed in a grove at Colchis 
and guarded by a dragon. Jason was a 
wholesale destroyer of women. The first 
place at which in the course of his voyage 
he touched, was Lemnos, an island then in- 
habited only by women, who had slain their 
husbands by agreement. One alone, the fair 
Hypsipyle, refused to join the barbarous cove- 
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nant. Her, Jason made love to, seduced and 
afterwards heartlessly abandoned. Later in 
the voyage he acted the same base part towards 
Medea, daughter of the King of Colchis. 
Becoming weary of her in turn, he directed his 
amours elsewhere, robbing others in like 
manner of the pearl of purity. Virgil rehearses 
these misdoings in plain, unambiguous terms, 
in words that neither falter nor fear the light. 
He does this because he feels there are sins 
that ought to be spoken of plainly and 
pointedly, which we should not condemn 
feebly and dare not condone. 

Dante passes next to the gallery of the 
Flatterers. In describing their condition the 
language he employs is sure to offend the 
sense of ears polite. The Flatterers are 
found choking and suffocating in a filthy 
marsh collected from the draught-houses of 
mankind. Fortunately he does not detain 
us long lingering over the sickening scene. 
Indeed we could not long endure to be wit- 
nesses of such loathsome spectacles as are 
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here beheld. For instance, one is so be- 
fouled with ordure that you cannot tell 
whether it is the head of a layman or of a 
tonsured priest. 

Let us not, however, miss the moral import 
of this and every other repulsive picture of 
the wages of sin. Vice is really so loathsome 
in its fruits that it cannot be represented too 
hideously. Note also how our pilgrim into 
the unseen regards evil doing and its bitter 
fruits from this point onwards. Although 
after this he often feels compassion for 
the poor sufferers whom he meets, he 
never once gives expression to any feeling 
of pity, admiration, or respect for them; 
seemingly he has now reached a stage in his 
journey where sin is so odious and vile that 
no description of its condition can be too 
offensive. 

Those who have had most experience 
of life will be the first to agree with our 
author in all the severity he feels towards 
the sin of the Flatterer. Of all the idle and 
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mischievous words for which, as our Lord 
tells us, men shall give account, the 
language of the Flatterer is the most 
cruel and base. 



CHAPTER XV 

IN THE BAPTISTERY AT FLORENCE 

" O highest wisdom, how great is the skill that 
thou showest, in heaven, in earth and in the evil 
world, and how great justice does thy power dis- 
tribute." 

Simon Magus thought the gift of God 
might be purchased with money ; hence the 
word simony applicable to a traffic in* spiritual 
things. It is said to have been the besetting 
sin of the Mediaeval Church, and certainly it 
comes in for scathing treatment in the lines 
of the Mediaeval poet. Indeed nowhere else 
does he reach the same height of noble in- 
fective as in his censure of the fraudulent 
Simonists. 

In those days, a common punishment in 
the case of notorious murderers, was to bury 
the criminal alive in the earth with his head 
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downward. Such is the unnatural condition 
in which the Simonists are found. With then- 
head and breast below the ground, but their 
legs and heels thrust out of it, the soles of 
the unhappy wretches' feet are on fire, and 
their torture and humiliation truly distressing. 
The holes through which their limbs are 
seen to protrude remind Dante of the Bap- 
tistery of St John's at Florence and an exciting 
scene there in which he himself figured. He 

m 

tells us that one day he saw a young boy with 
his head jammed into a hole in the font of 
the Baptistery and not able to extricate him- 
self. Anxious to save the child and fearing 
he would be choked, Dante tells us he broke 
the part of the font where the boy was im- 
prisoned, consecrated marble though it was. 
It was surely a commendable act of humanity 
on the poet's part. Yet at the time some 
charged him with sacrilege, and afterwards 
attributed his exile from the city to the judg- 
ment of God for his conduct on that occasion. 
The hole from which in this violent manner 
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he rescued the child was just such an one as 
that through which the limbs of the Simonists 
are now appearing ; and as the incident j ust 
related is recalled to his memory, he is thankful 
of an opportunity of giving a correct version 
of the story, so as to clear his character and 
remove misunderstanding. 

Here as everywhere else in the nether 
world the punishment corresponds to the sin. 
As the Simonists had inverted the true relation 
that should obtain between the spiritual and 
the material, so now their bodies are placed in 
an inverted position and the aureole that 
should have shone around their heads is a 
cruel fire roasting and raging at their feet. 

They are nearly all professing Christians 
that are in this pit of the Fraudulent, some 
of them even popes. With one of these, a 
certain Pope Nicholas, the poet holds an 
interesting conversation. He occupied St 
Peter's chair from 1277 till 1281, and was 
a Simonist on the grand scale. For instance, 
he promoted men to be cardinals who were 
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quite unworthy, so as to attach to himself 
the favour of powerful families. He even 
took over large estates in Italy .from their 
owners, in payment of fines for refusing to 
go on crusade ! At first he mistook Dante 
for his successor Boniface, the then reigning 
Pope — a poetic artifice which afforded the 
poet an opportunity of striking a blow at 
the latter. In the course of their conversa- 
tion together, the poet gives the Pope a 
good bit of his mind as we would say. 
" Tell me now," he says, u how much 
treasure our Lord craved from Peter for the 
stewardship of the keys ? Surely He asked 
nothing but * Follow Me.' . . . your 
avarice makes the world sad, trampling the 
good and exalting the wicked, of such pastors 
as you was the Evangelist thinking, when 
she who sits above the waters was seen of 
him to commit whoredom with the Kings. 
. . . Ah ! Constantine of how great ill was 
Mother, not thy conversion, but that dowry 
which the first rich pope got from thee." 
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In such perfervid strain the poet proclaims 
war • against corruptions in the Church. 
Nor will it surprise us to hear that the 
Spanish Inquisition expurgated the offending 
passage, just quoted, from all copies of the 
Divine Comedy circulated in their priest- 
ridden country. At the same time, Dante 
was not a Church reformer in the Reformation 
sense. Although he attacked the corrup- 
tions of the clergy, he had no quarrel with 
the doctrines and constitution of the Church. 

The allusion to Constantine calls for some 
remark. It was the unbroken tradition of 
the Church that the Emperor, recovering 
from an attack of leprosy, bestowed on the 
Papal See, as a thankoffering for God's 
mercies, his palace at Rome together with 
all lands and heritages in the surrounding 
territory. This is what is known in history 
as the donation cf Constantine. Dante, of 
course, knew no other tradition as to the 
way in which the Church came by her 
great Roman possessions, and he declares 
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these gifts to be in great measure accountable 
for her decline in zeal and spirituality. It is 
now proved beyond all doubt that the story 
of the donation is a fable designed to bolster 
up the pretensions of the papacy, and that 
the documents that were said to have come 
from the Emperor's hand, investing the Papal 
See in its possessions, were forgeries executed 
five hundred years after Constantine was laid 
in his grave ! 



CHAPTER XVI 

AMONG WIZARDS AND DIVINERS 

" If God shall grant thee, reader dear, to draw 
Due fruit from what thou readest, think how I, 
Could dry-eyed look upon that dream of awe ; 
When this our human shape I saw come nigh, 
So twisted that the tears their eyes did weep 
Fell down the spine, nor left the haunches dry." 

In a compartment, next to that of the 
Simoniacs, moving slowly like a choir singing 
a litany, another class of impostors is met 
with, those who have deceived mankind by 
their soothsaying and divination. Their 
condition is grimly appropriate to their 
character. As they had professed and 
pretended to see far before them into the 
future, deceiving and being deceived, they 
are now condemned to pace backward ever- 
more in mournful procession, the tears 
running down their shoulders, their beards 
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flowing down the back. The poet, when 
he saw this dreadful distortion of humanity, 
leaned against a cliff and wept. Perhaps 
he felt inclined to rebel against the justice 
which inflicts penalties so severe and ex- 
cessive. Why should soothsaying and 
divination be visited with punishment so 
heavy? What thing more natural, we may 
ask, than to peep behind the curtain, what 
thing more harmless? Yet whatever made 
the poet weep, be it noted that he was 
sharply rebuked for his tears. "Art thou 
still as those," asks his Guide, " whose wit 
doth sleep? Here piety lives when pity's 
self hath died." 

"Who is more sank in wickedness than he 
Whom from God's judgment passion tarns aside ? " 

He bows before the rebuke and disciplines 
his feelings into harmony with the revealed 
will of God. To this rigid view of life, 
the mediaeval Christian easily brought himself, 
trained as he was in the school of Augustine 
and Aquinas. With two articles of the 
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Catholic Creed every mundane thing had to 
be squared : (i) That the purpose of all 
punishment is retributive ; (2) that it is the 
duty of all to acquiesce in the divine judg- 
ment whatever it may involve. He easily 
accepted the whole view of God given in 
His Word, including the Psalmist's concep- 
tion of Him as one "that hath indignation 
every day." 

The examples of wizardry and divination 
met with here are chiefly drawn from the 
author's favourite Latin poets, Statius, Lucan 
and Ovid. Outside these, the most interest- 
ing of the fraternity to be met with is the 
wondrous Michael Scott, familiar to all who 
have read " The Lay of the Last Minstrel " 
or visited Melrose Abbey. He seems to 
have cut a great figure in the courts and 
colleges of Europe. In his youth he studied 
at Oxford, Paris and Toledo, acquiring in 
the last of these seats of learning, a 
knowledge of the black arts from a 
professor of the occult sciences there. He 
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visited many foreign lands and was entrusted 
with several important embassies. He was a 
very fountain of erudition, and was presented 
by Pope Honorius with two benefices in 
England. Such a remarkable character could 
not well escape having an intimacy with the 
devil attributed to him in a grossly superstitious 
age. Accordingly we find that having been 
sent as embassy to France concerning injuries 
inflicted on his countrymen by pirates, he 
is described as consulting his book, calling 
to his aid a fiend in the form of a black horse, 
and at length flying through the air on the 
animal's back. Arrived at the French Court 
and finding the king obdurate to his proposals, 
he makes the horse stamp with its foot three 
times. The first time all the steeples in Paris 
shake and the bells begin to ring. At the 
second stamp, three of the towers of the 
royal palace fall to the ground ; and rather 
than wait for the consequences of the third 
stamp, the French King concedes to the 
ambassador all that is demanded. Michael 
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Scott, the wizard, is thus described by Sir 
Walter in the words of the monk : — 

" In these far climes it was my lot 
To meet the wondrous Michael Scott ; 
A Wizard of such dreaded fame, 
That when in Salamanca's cave, 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame." 

Astrology as we know has been one of 
the most persistent of the occult sciences. 
Napoleon believed in his star; and with 
English speaking people, subjects are still 
considered, defeats are spoken of as disastrous, 
and prices are described on the market as 
mercurial. Lord Bacon held that divination 
and the cognate arts should be despised or 
kept only for winter talk by the fireside : 
yet he adds — " though when I say despised, 
I mean it as for belief; for otherwise the 
spreading or publishing of them is in no 
sort to be despised. For they have done 
much mischief and I see many severe laws 
made to suppress them." The Old Testa- 
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ment is every whit as severe as the mediaeval 
poet in its condemnation of divination. In 
Scotland till the middle of the eighteenth 
century such repugnance was felt for all 
kinds of godless superstitions, and such 
harsh measures enforced for their sup- 
pression, that many poor women accused 
of witchcraft preferred pleading guilty to 
the charge to enduring the humiliations 
and tortures to which they were liable to 
be subjected. Remembering all this, we 
need not be surprised at the severities 
inflicted on soothsayers in the Inferno. 

At the present time the arts of the diviner 
have a powerful fascination for certain minds. 
Spiritualistic mediums, mahatmas and what 
not, claim to have the power of con- 
versing with the dead. Reason may smile 
at table-turning and spirit-rapping as a piece 
of vulgar imposture ; or it may refer such 
phenomena to a region of psychical and 
physical reality still shrouded in mystery. 
In any case, charitable judgment will view 
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such pretensions as a pathetic proof of man's 
spiritual affinities. Man would not grope 
in search of the door, even in such fumbling 
fashion, had not God implanted in the human 
breast a yearning to know Him and a longing 
after immortality. 



CHAPTER XVII 



THE JOYOUS FRIARS 



« 



A punted tribe 
Who paced with tardy steps around and wept." 

In the secular life Peculation corresponds to 
Simony in the spiritual. The Simonist sells 
spiritual benefits for gold, and the Peculator 
grabs at office in the commonwealth, not for 
the sake of the public weal but to fill his 
'own greedy pockets. The condition of the 
Peculators reminds our Dreamer of the arsenal 
at Venice, where in winter every one might 
be seen occupied in the boat-yards, caulking 
vessels, patching up sails, making oars, mend- 
ing cordage, all using sticky pitch. So in a 
lagoon of seething pitch are the peculators 
immersed, all smeared by the same foul 
tarnish. In other words, called in their 
life-time to handle pubHc monies, they have 
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allowed the filthy lucre to stick to their own 
hands ; holding public funds in trust for the be- 
hoof of their fellow-men, they have transferred 
the public money into their private purses. 

A scene more grotesque cannot be con- 
ceived. Evidently for the peculator, Dante 
cherishes a peculiar contempt. In the canal 
of boiling pitch in which the rascals swim, 
their heads bob up and down most ludicrously ; 
while demons patrol the bank like policemen, 
thrusting them with their prongs under the 
seething liquid. Their fate reminds the 
poet of the conduct of kitchen scullions. 
"Not otherwise do the cooks make their 
underlings dip the meat into the middle 
of the caldron with their hooks so that it 
may not float." Changing the simile, he 
likens them to frogs putting their noses out 
of their ditch only to disappear again as soon 
as their tormentors approach ; one of the 
sordid knaves, not quick enough at the 
manoeuvre, is hooked up by the hair of 
the head "like an otter from a pool; 99 
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another is made the sport of the demons 
"like a mouse among cats." While this 
ludicrous pantomime is at its height, a 
demon, fierce-looking and horribly black, 
rushes past the travellers, carrying on his 
hump a new arrival, an alderman of the 
town of Lucca. Having safely deposited 
the alderman in his place, he hurries off to 
fetch the whole inhabitants of the town, 
surely a very sink of fraud and jobbery. As 
the alderman falls into the pitchy pool, the 
demons taunt him with the helplessness of 
his condition. Here, say they, nothing will 
avail him, not even a sight of the Holy Face, 
a cedar crucifix invoked by the people of 
Lucca in time of trouble, and believed to 
have been brought from Palestine by 
Nicodemus. Such is the condition of those 
who have been false to their public trust. 

Dante we see ranks peculation among the 
more masterful of public sins. A public man 
himself, he knew the temptations belonging 
to a public career. We cannot but be struck 
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with his soundness of judgment. Peculation 
of one kind or another has .always been the 
besetting sin of public men. In Holy Scrip- 
ture, in the book of Amos, the public men 
of the day are blamed for afflicting the just 
and taking bribes ; and in the noble words 
of Samuel, in which he protests his innocence, 
it is implied that peculation is a snare to those 
who are elevated to public office : — " Whose 
ox have I taken ? or whose ass have I taken ? 
or whom have I defrauded? whom have I 
oppressed ? or of whom have I received any 
bribe to blind mine eyes therewith ? " 

A dreary people are next met with pacing 
slowly round the confines of their prison, 
looking weary and beaten, and with bitter 
tears running down their painted faces. It is 
the Hypocrites. They have the monkish 
cowl on their heads ; and their cloaks, gaudy 
enough on the outside, are lined inside with 
wedges of heavy lead. Two of the weary 
souls spoken with describe themselves as 
Joyous Friars of Bologna, members that is of 
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a military order of Knights of St Mary, a 
monkish brotherhood instituted in that city 
by Urban IV. The life of the order was 
easier than usual. They could enjoy the 
free life of the lay world, could enter the 
married state if they chose, and as a rule 
were allotted interesting and usually secular 
work. They acted as mediators in disputes 
between man and man, travelled to the wars 
of the Saracens, and defended the cause of 
all widows and orphans. They were well 
named the Joyous Friars of Bologna. The 
two whom our travellers meet with among 
the Hypocrites, seem to have had a peculiarly 
odious career. Called to quell a discontented 
rising in the city of Florence, and being on 
good grounds believed by the citizens of 
that distracted town to be opposed to each 
other on the question in dispute, they 
were deemed to be above all suspicion 
of collusion or conspiracy. What happened, 
however, was that the two unprincipled men 
laid their heads together, and regardless of 
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the public good for which they professed to 
live and labour, conspired with the view of 
furthering their own personal ends. Dante 
has just begun to address some suitable words 
to the deceitful pair on the wasted oppor- 
tunities of their life, when lo! he sees one 
of the weary company prostrate on the 
ground apparently fixed to a cross. This is 
Caiaphas, the High Priest, who gave evil 
counsel to the Sanhedrin. As the poet looks 
at the wretched spectacle, he notices that the 
procession of hypocrites as they march past 
him step across his naked body. With like 
retaliative punishment are associated Annas 
the father-in-law, and all the members of the 
council who condemned our Lord. 

It is instructive to see that the enemies of 
Jesus Christ are not condemned as murderers, 
but as hypocrites. They were well named 
" whited sepulchres." Professing to be con- 
sumed with patriotic zeal for the good of 
their nation, but in reality inflamed with 
hatred to Christ as a dangerous rival, they 
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resolved on his crucifixion, and fell upon Him 
not with the honest fury of the sincere con- 
spirators, but in that spirit of unctuous 
hypocrisy, which was the one fault for which 
He seemed to have neither pardon nor pity. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES 

" There is rued the stratagem that Troy of her 
palladium spoiled." 

It is an early spring morning. A rustic 
looks out of his door before going forth to 
his duties. The hoar frost is on the ground 
whitening it, and he returns to his hut dis- 
satisfied Later, he again looks out. The 
face of the world is now changed. The 
fields, covered no longer with frosty rime, are 
gleaming in the bright morning sunshine. 
Nature is inviting man forth to labour till the 
evening. The peasant with a pleasant smile 
takes hold of his crook and drives out his 
flock to the pasture. 

Such changes, the poet tells us, came over 
him as the guide of all his wanderings lifted 
a burden of anxiety from off his mind. The 
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difficulty was how to travel to their next 
destination across a bridge whose broken 
condition presented gigantic obstacles. As 
the air cleared and the difficulties disappeared, 
the poet was given another demonstration of 
the wisdom of that divine guide whom heaven 
had sent him in his perplexities. His cheer- 
fulness returns to him like the rustic's. 

They find themselves in the abode of 
Robbers, and see a multitude of naked folk 
wildly running hither and thither seeking in 
vain for some corner to hide in. What the 
poor creatures are vainly endeavouring to 
escape is the attack of serpents that infest 
the place in countless numbers, and chase their 
victims round the circle, injecting poison into 
them. The robbers' hands being tied behind 
their back, tied by snakes, too, they are 
helpless to defend themselves. Some of the 
venomous reptiles are of the multiped species 
and can shrivel up a man in a moment They 
can also so interlace themselves round his body 
that the man assumes the serpent's shape, or 
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the serpent divides itself off into the forked 
figure of a man. No wonder Dante confesses 
to the reader that he hardly expects him to 
believe the sights he saw in this region of the 
nether world ; " for I who saw them scarcely 
allow them to myself. ,, 

By these unnatural transmutations is 
robbery made to suffer the penalty of retri- 
butive justice. The transmutation of men 
into serpents, and of serpents into men, is a 
horrible comment on the work of the 
plunderer; "none could say whose was 
whose, or who was who, or what was 
what, fit emblem of the social state when 
habitual contempt of the rights of property 
makes change the sole unchanging con- 
dition/' 

As the travellers stand appalled at these 
sights, suddenly an adder is seen to spring 
at a man's throat, and as soon as one could 
write a letter of the alphabet, turn his body 
to cinders. But, stranger to relate, the ashes 
immediately begin to stir, rise upright and in 
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a twinkling the man stands before them like 
another Phoenix ! Staring round as if nothing 
unusual had happened, he announces himself 
as one Vanni who had broken into a sacristy, 
stolen the precious vessels, and blamed an 
innocent person with the crime. This man 
behaves outrageously even for HelL Making 
an offensive gesture with his fingers he says, 
" God, I level this at Thee." Two deadly 
serpents leap upon him silencing his impious 
tongue and bending his insulting fingers. 
The poet is delighted, " From that day forth, " 
says he, " the serpents were my friends." 

He and his fellow-travellers scramble on 
hands and feet into the eighth pit of the 
Fraudulent, a place radiant with flames. 
Each sheaf of flame encloses a man and as 
the living light enwraps him in its shroud 
his torment is cruel indeed. This is the 
punishment of those who have given evil 
counsel. As evil counsellors enshrouded 
themselves in a ck»Tc"of ~secretiveness an< 
deceit, they are now enswathed in folds of 
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fire until their form and features are barely 
recognisable. 

'wo afEHseen enveloped in a single flame, 
one in destiny as in sin. These are Ulysses 
and Diomede, famed in classical mythology. 
Their story is instructive. The image of 
Pallas Athene at Troy, named Palladium, 
because the city's safety depended on its 
preservation, having been stolen by these two, 
Sinon at the siege of Troy let himself become 
prisoner and persuaded the Trojans to admit 
a wooden horse as an atonement for the 
theft The horse, as every one knows, was 
filled with armed Greeks, who at a signal 
leaped out and made themselves masters of 
Troy. Ulysses, the reputed author of the 
stratagem, here relates his adventures. After 
a year passed on the island of Circe, the 
enchantress who transforms men into beasts, 
he returned to Ithaca, although Dante leaves 
his adventurous home-going untold. Then 
he felt within him a powerful desire to 
see the untravelled world, and in spite of 
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the entreaties of friends who sought to dis- 
suade him from the enterprise he rigged out 
a vessel for the voyage, collected all the 
faithful followers he could and sailed away 
as far as Gibraltar, the limits of the civilized 
world. But this did not content his in- 
satiable thirst for adventure. He ventured 
far beyond these limits into unknown seas, 
sailing steadily westward for more than five 
months, until he sighted land and saw before 
him a great mountain, the same that in later 
times was called the Peak of Teneriffe. He 
and his company of foolhardy adventurers, 
whom evil counsel had made thus rash and 
venturesome, were shipwrecked within sight 
of the mountain peak. Such is Dante's 
version of the Ulysses story. Tennyson on 
the other hand recognises in Ulysses the 
precursor of modern enterprise. He is one 
who cannot and will not rust at home in idle- 
ness, one who will do something before he 
dies, some work of noble note, not unbecom- 
ing men who strove with gods. While 
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Tennyson's telling of the story belongs to 
the age of modern science and of the mariner's 
compass, Dante's version agrees with the 
antique world, when prolonged voyages were $ 
;^egirded ~as sinfuT and presumptuous, aiid 
adventures into jinknown lands as the follow- 
ing of evil counsel. 

The Count of Montefeltro is another of 
the Evil Counsellors from whose history 
instruction may be gleaned. From his 
youth up, he lived a worldly life, and, in 
the course of time, learned all the arts of 
subtlety and deceit : but when he was 
upwards of seventy years old, he became 
a Franciscan, and, in the retirement of the 
cloister, sought forgiveness for his wasted 
days. Temptation, however, penetrated the 
thick walls of the monkish cell. Boniface, 
the reigning Pontiff, required counsel from 
some astute man of the world, regarding the 
capture of Palestrina, and it was represented 
to him that none was better fitted to give 
the needed advice than Montefeltro. The 
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old count, therefore, was unwillingly dragged 
from bis cell, made to go on a tour of in- 
spection to the stubborn fortress, and, from 
his experience as a crafty strategist, report 
progress to the Pope. Here, we should say, 
the latter was careful to promise him full 
absolution beforehand, in case the tendered 
advice might be of a kind to require it 
As it turned out, the advice was peculiarly 
diabolical. Boniface was to deal with 
Palestrina on the principle of " long promis- 
ing and short fulfilment," that is, the town 
was to open its gates to the Pope, on con- 
dition of not being molested, and then, as 
soon as they were open, the Pope's soldiers 
were to raze it to the ground and destroy its 
inhabitants. All this Boniface, acting on the 
count's evil counsel, carried out ruthlessly. 

Dante, it will be seen, was not afraid to 
consign an evil person to hell, even after the 
Church had granted him absolution. Poets 
have always been allowed a considerable 
licence even by the papacy. They have 
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frequently inveighed against the immoral 
lives of the clergy. But Dante goes further 
than they all. He impeaches the spiritual 
pretensions of the Pope. A pope may not 
open the kingdom of heaven to a wicked 
person. Let us notice, also, that the sin of 
evil counsel is the snare and temptation of 
gifted persons. Our Dreamer seems to have 
been deeply affected by the spectacle of 
those who had turned their gifts to bad 
account Had not God bestowed on him 
exceptional talents, and was he not some- 
times tempted to employ them amiss, 
especially under the strain of an exile's 
life ? Authors in impoverished circumstances 
have worse temptations to endure than other 
men ; but the best of them, like our 
Dreamer, although their mouth has been 
fuller of verses than bread, have borne with 
want and faced struggle, rather than bow 
the knee to Baal or take the wages of 
unrighteousness. 



CHAPTER XIX 

AN ANGRY COLLOQUY 

" But I remained to watch that company, 
And saw a thing which well might make me dread, 
To tell it without proof of verity ; 
But that my conscience stands me in good stead ; 
Companion good that makes a man full bold, 
By breastplate of pure heart encompassed." 

According to mediaeval ideas, Mahomet was 
a schismatic on the grand scale. He there- 
fore goes cloven through the body, full 
length. The dividers of men are themselves 
divided. Ali, his son-in-law and successor, is 
only cloven across the face, being the creator 
of a schism within a schism. Others that 
caused divisions in private life, turning 
parents and children against one another, 
are decapitated : those who produced division 
by word or deed, have hands or tongue cut 
out. One was there carrying his head in 
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his hand like a lantern, and calling out, 
" See if any punishment is as great as this. 
I am Bertrand de Born, the man who gave 
the evil support to the young king. I set 
the father and son at war together. 
Ahithophel did no more for Absalom and 
David with his wicked incitements. Because 
I parted persons thus united, I carry my 
brain, alas! parted from its origin which is 
in this trunk," — that is, his heart. This 
man had been a famous troubadour; and 
was blamed for stirring up the young king 
of England against his father. The 
accusation, though received at the time 
and believed by Dante, seems to have had 
no ground. His songs, however, it must 
be admitted, incited people to feuds and 
contention. 

Since the Reformation, schism has not 
been regarded as a heinous offence. The 
Reformers were all schismatics. To them 
truth was more vital than unity. Dante, 
however, does not here transcend his ecclesi- 
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astical limitations. To those who regarded 
the visible Church as the Body of Christ, 
schism could hardly be a venial offence. To 
them it meant separation from grace, and 
was therefore a deadly sin. According to 
our way of thinking now, he is not the 
schismatic who, for the sake of conscience, 
separates himself from the communion of a 
particular church: the real schismatic is he 
who, by an unbelieving life, disconnects 
himself from the fellowship of God and of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Dante is fain to linger among the scenes 
just described, and feast his eyes upon them. 
So that he has to be urged forward by his 
companion. Not that he lags behind through 
a spirit of idle curiosity. The truth is he is 
on the outlook for one of the Alighieri 
family, a cousin of his father's, whom he 
expected to find among the dividers of man- 
kind. The man had been quarrelsome, had 
enjoyed setting families against one another, 
and had come by a violent end from one 
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whose kinsman he had quarrelled with and 
slain. Dante afterwards learns that while 
he was interesting himself in the troubadour, 
his churlish ancestor was taking a sly look 
at him, had pointed him out to some of his 
companions, had used certain menacing 
gestures towards him, but had refused to 
make himself known. Dante explains the 
man's unfriendly behaviour on the ground 
that his violent end had not as yet been 
revenged by any member of the family, a 
remark that points to the existence of the 
vendetta at the time the Divine Comedy 
was written. Thirty years after Dante 
wrote this, and very much as a consequence 
of it, the death of Geri del Bello degli 
Alighieri — the man's full name — was avenged 
by a nephew of the poet 

At the next stage of their doleful journey 
such sounds of woe are heard, Dante has to 
put his hands up to both ears. Worse than 
this, loathsome odours fill the place as if the 
people huddled together here — the Counter- 
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fetters — are a mass of reeking malaria. " I 
saw two sit propped on each other, like tile 
on tile to burn, flecked with scabs from head 
to foot." One of them is an alchemist who 
had been burned to death for his impostures. 
Alchemy now regarded as the forerunner of 
chemistry, and through poems like Browning's 
" Paracelsus " elevated far above mere vulgar 
imposture, receives at Dante's hands a severe 
measure of censure. Alchemists as he knew 
them were charlatans of gross character who 
wrought on human credulity, and did no end 
of harm. Another of the forfeiters is Gianni 
who had been guilty of fraudulent persona- 
tion- This was the story of his crime. A 
rich man, Buoso Donati, was dying, whose 
only relative was one Simone, an unscrupu- 
lous nephew. Fearing that the old man 
might leave his wealth to charitable institu- 
tions, Simone hired Gianni, that he might 
prevent this. Gianni was a first rate mimic, 
and undertook to personate the uncle. First 
they smothered the old man to death. Next 
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the mimic took to the old man's bed and 
personated hinj so cleverly that a notary 
called in to make a will, never doubted it 
was old Buoso, his client, who was giving 
him the instructions. Thus was Simone's 
object accomplished. Another notorious 
pair are Sinon who led the wooden horse 
into Troy, and Master. Adam of Brescia 
employed by the Counts Guidi of Romena 
to forge Florentine coin with three carats 
of alloy. Sinon thinking himself insulted 
by Master Adam struck him. The latter 
returned the stroke on his assailant's face. 
Then follow high words between the two. 
"Even if I be deprived of my movement 
through my limbs," said Adam, "I have 
an arm free for such office." " When thou 
wast going to the fire, 91 said the other, " thou 
hadst it not so ready ; but so and more thou 
hadst it when thou wast coining." "Thou 
sayest true of this, but thou wast not so 
true evidence when thou wast asked of the 
truth at Troy." "If I said false, so didst 
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thou make false the coin; and I am here 
for one fault, and thou for more than any 
other fiend." "Bethink .thee, perjurer, of 
the horse, and be it thy bane that all the 
world knows it." "And thy bane be the 
thirst wherewith cracks thy tongue." "To 
listen to them," says Dante, " I was wholly 
fixed when the Master said to me, 'Now 
only see, for it lacks but little that I quarrel 
with thee. 9 When I heard him speak to me 
with anger, I turned me toward him with 
such shame that it still revolves in my 
memory." 

Dante here teaches the lesson not to find 
pleasure in scandalous conversation. The 
taste for ribaldry and scandal, the liking for 
evil words, the hankering after the shameful 
in Literature and Art, finds no sympathy from 
the writer of the Divine Comedy. He is at 
one with St Paul, who says ; — u Whatsoever 
things are true . . . honest . . . just . . . 
pure . . . lovely ... of good report . . . 
think on these things." 



CHAPTER XX 

THE END OF THE JOURNEY 

"The place where it is meet that thou arm 
thyself with fortitude." 

A trumpet-blast alarms the travellers as 
they approach the last stage of their weird 
journey. It is the roar of Nimrod, one of 
the giants who act as guardians of the 
ninth circle. It is like the — 

• 

" blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne. 
That to King Charles did come. 
When Roland brave and Oliver, 
And every Paladin and Peer 
On Roncesvalles died." 

At a distance the giants look like colossal 

towers, "What land is this?" asks Dante 

of his guide. " These are giants, not towers," 

he answers. Nimrod at the time they 
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approach is uttering words of unintelligible 
gibberish for which Virgil calls him "silly 
soul," and Dante thinks it a well-deserved 
fate that Nimrod should be unable to speak 
intelligently. They beg one of the giants to 
convey them to Cocytus, the icebound river, 
that they may visit the traitors who 
occupy that region. In return for this 
service Dante offers to rehabilitate his good 
name whenever he returns to the world. 
Fame and flattery are sweet morsels to the 
damned. However little they may have done 
to win the favour of God, they are all 
solicitous to stand well in the esteem of 
men. Only in the last circle, among a 
certain class of traitors, do we meet with 
spirits who pray to be forgotten rather than 
remembered. 

The traitors consist of four classes; 
traitors against their country ', kindred, friends, 
benefactors. They are frozen in a lake of 
ice, so strong as to be able to bear the 
weight of a mountain. Heads appear above 
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the surface, but the bodies of their owners 
are congealed in the ice. Two have their 

heads glued together like boards. "Tell 
me who you are?" asks Dante, but they 
only look at him and weep. The tears, 
freezing as they fall, glue their heads closer 
'than before. The two are not united in 
love evidently, as they butt one another 
like wild goats. The ears of another were 
bitten off with the cold, but he still had 
the use of his tongue, as he asked them 
rather impudently why they were staring 
so rigidly at him. Among traitors against 
their native land, the younger man saw many 
of his fellow-countrymen. In that region 
also, his foot happened to strike one of the 
traitors a hard knock on the head. " Why 
dost thou batter me?" he asks angrily. 
Dante offers to put his name down for 
mention on his return to earth, but the other 
begs of him to do nothing of the sort, only 
to take himself off! Two are seen frozen 
together in the same hole, and as bread is 
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chewed for hunger, the upper one fixes his 
teeth on the other in the place, Dante says, 
where the brain is joined with the nape. Their 
story is about the saddest in the whole poem. 
They are Count Ugolino and the Archbishop 
of Pisa. The former was the leader of the 
Guelphs in Pisa, but entered into an intrigue 
with the opposite party. The archbishop was 
at the head of the latter party, betrayed the 
Count to his friends, and had him cast into the 
tower of Famine, where he starred to death. 
To add to the man's misery, two sons and 
two grandsons were made companions of his 
imprisonment. One night he had a dream. 
He dreamed that he and his boys were being 
hunted like a wolf and her cubs by the 
Archbishop and his friends, who soon ran 
them to the earth and tore them in pieces. 
When he awoke, one of the lads was 
sobbing in his sleep and calling for bread. 
Next day the jailor had orders to nail up 
the door of their cell through which he was 
in the habit of handing them their scant 
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supplies of food. This indicated that they 
were to receive no more. "Wherefore/' 
said he, " I looked in the faces of my sons 
without saying a word." Unable to shed 
a tear, he kept gnawing his hands with grief. 
The lads interpreted the gesture as a craving 
for food. " Father, 11 broke in one of them, 
"far less woe to us will it be if thou eat of 
us; thou hast clad us with this wretched 
flesh ; do thou now strip it off. 11 The father 
listened to the heart-rending words without 
speaking. The third day after this was 
spent by the wretched man in silent despair, 
on the fourth day one of the sons died ; on 
the two following days, the other three died ; 
on the eighth day the father died. All died 
of the same trouble — starvation. When 
Ugolino concludes his tragic tale, he sets 
his teeth again in the skull of the man who 
brought about their cruel deaths. In its 
general outline, the story was well known 
in Dante's time, but as in the story of Paolo 
and Francesca, many interesting details not 
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generally known at the time are here 
added. 

Among traitors against their friends is 
Alberigo, one of the jovial friars described 
in a previous chapter. He begs them to 
remove the crust of ice from his face, 
that he may be able to weep. Dante is 
surprised when he hears his name, as he 
supposed Alberigo to be still alive in the 
world. Alberigo explains that although his 
spirit is in hell, his body is moving about 
in the upper world alive. It seems the 
spirits of traitors are often consigned to 
the place of torment, while their bodies 
continue alive, tenanted by a fiend until 
the day of their decease. This is one of 
Dante's most daring conceptions. It re- 
minds us of the Psalmist's words, "Let 
them go down quick into Hell. 91 

They are nearing the end of their adven- 
turous journey, and Virgil warns his com- 
panion to be on the outlook for Lucifer, 
emperor of the realm of woe. An object 
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that Dante mistakes for a windmill comes in 
view — in reality Lucifer's huge wings — and 
a strong wind blowing on him, he steps behind 
his guardian for shelter. Lucifer's enormous 
size completely overawes him. Between an 
ordinary man and a giant, there was less 
difference than between a giant and one of 
the arms of Lucifer. The fallen angel had 
three faces, and under each a pair of wings 
that so flapped as to generate a cold wind 
that caused the waters of Cocytus to 
freeze. In each of his mouths Lucifer 
was crunching a sinner, in the front one, 
Judas Iscariot. 

Dante clings on the neck of his guide and 
"dear Master"; and the two adventurers 
descend Lucifer's huge sides into the icy 
chasm beneath. Having reached the monster's 
middle they turn themselves, their heads 
appearing where their limbs were before, and 
begin to ascend. They go up groping their 
way to the surface of the southern hemis- 
phere in the direction of the mount of heal- 
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ing. By a hidden path, not to be traced by 
the eye, but only by the sound of a refreshing 
brook, they emerge once more to the world f '*'J; 
of living men, and the poet's heart leaps 
with joy as he again beholds the stars of 
heaven. 









